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Farm of W. B. Barney &F Son, Hampton, Iowa 


There are well over 200 different makes 
of automobile tires manufactured in this 
country. 


And the companies that produce them 
exercise as many different business methods 
in behalf of their product. 


Yet despite this extensive competition, one 
car in 10 five now in ‘service is equipped 
year Tires. 


And more Goodyear Tires are sold in 
America than any other brand. 


We offer this information not in any boast~ 
ful spirit, but merely toshow the overwhelm- 
ing preference for Goodyear Tires. 


We know, and you know, that this pref- 
erence could not exist if Goodyear Tires 
were not plainly superior to ordinary tires. 


But it does exist —a plurality of American 
motorists does prefer Goodyear Tires. 


And what is more important, their preference is 
growing more pronounced with every day. 


The margin of Goodyear leadership is steadily 
widening. 


This fact, alone, means all toyouthatcan besaid of tires. 
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Why Goodyears Are Preferred 


It means that throughout this nation, wherever tires 
are used, Goodyear Tires give maximum service and 
satisfaction. 


It means that they give greater mileages than other 
tires, deeper comfort, surer security, stouter endur- 
ance, more freedom from trouble. 


These are the cardinal elements of satisfactory tire 
service,and theseare the elements in which Good year 
Tires excel. 


Ask your neighbor who uses Goodyear Tires what 
he thinks of them. 


He will verify every virtue we have mentioned— 
that is why he prefers them. 


Sometime, you will come to Goodyear Tires. Some- 
time, you will prefer them. 


When you do come to them, buy them of the 
Goodyear Service Station Dealer near you. 


You can deal with him face to face; he is there on 
the ground for your benefit, to help you get out of 
Goodyear Tires the final mile we have built into them. 


Ask him about Goodyear tubes—éetter tubes—get 
him to tell you how much they mean in lengthen- 
ing a casing’s life. 


And ask him about the Goodyear Tire-Saver Kit, 
which, as a primary factor in tire conservation, cer- 
tainly deserves a place in your car. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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BLUE GRASS FOR SEED 


Every year, wherever blue grass 
pastures thrive, millions of bushels of 
seed go to waste because very few 
farmers have equipped themselves to 
harvest this crop. The principal blue 
grass seed region used to be in a small 
district in Kentucky, near Lexington, 
but the seed center has gradually crept 
westward and northward, until now 
much of the best blue grass seed is 
harvested in Missouri and southern 
lowa. Opportwnities in the latter dis- 
tricts have not been developed exten- 
sively, but nevertheless there is a 
great field awaiting the industry. 

A large part of the blue grass seed 
harvest in Iowa is done by men who 
make a business of this work, and 
very little, up to the present time, by 
land-owners or tenants. The men who 
make a business of it send crews into 
the blue grass districts, make con- 
tracts for harvesting the seed from 
clean, permanent pastures, and simply 
pay a price agreed upon for the priv- 
ilege. The time probably is coming 
when.a larger percentage of farmers 
will look after their own harvesting, 
as they do with clover and timothy 
seed, thereby realizing a greater acre 
income from the blue grass seed crop 
than they do at present. 

The weight of re-cleaned good blue 
grass seed averages about fourteen 
pounds to the bushel, and the price 
varies from about 15 to 20 cents per 
pound. For one’s own use, the chaff 
is practically as good as the re-cleaned 
seed, except that it is more awkward 
to distribute it evenly over the soil. 
Those who have bought blue grass 
seed often have found it to have a 
very low germination per cent. This 
is due to inefficient methods of cur- 
ing the seed. When properly harvest- 
ed and cured, blue grass will have as 
high as 95 per cent germinating power. 

lowa blue grass seed is building up 
an enviable reputation for itself. The 
same is true with that harvested in 
certain sections of Missouri. It is gen- 
erally recognized that there is no sec- 
tion which produces blue grass seed 
superior to that harvested from south- 
western Iowa pastures. Such seed, as 
a rule, not only shows high germi- 
nating power, but it is comparatively 
free from adulteration and contains 
few foreign seeds. Some firms oper- 
ate their own strippers, threshers and 
re-cleaners, making contracts with lo- 
cil farmers for the seed harvest priv- 
ilege. Last season was particularly 
favorable for blue grass seed in this 
section, and hundreds of bushels of 
well-ripened seed of a heavy quality 
were harvested. 

In harvesting blue grass seed on a 





commercial scale, the first step is to 
remove the seed-filled heads from the 
stalks. This is done by a horse-drawn 
machine, known as a‘stripper, which 
costs about as much as a mowing ma- 
chine. The machine operates a re- 
volving cylinder which is covered 
with spikes to remove the seed heads. 
These are deposited in a trough in the 
rear, and stops are made occasionally 
to empty them into burlap sacks, that 
hold about five bushels. A _ horse- 
drawn stripper will harvest approxi- 
mately ten acres a day, depending on 
the nature of the pasture. 

If a man is handy with tools, he can 
make his own stripper from an.old 
mowing machine. The gear work is 
connected to a cylinder which can be 
made out of pine. Ten-penny wire 
nails are used as spikes in the revolv- 
ing cylinder. This cylinder should 
stand about as high as the’ blue grass 
stands, but it should be geared so that 
it can be elevated or lowered as the 
condition of the grass necessitates. 
One should not attempt to convert a 
mowing machine into a stripper, how- 
ever, until he has seen a similar de- 
vice and has a good idea of its work- 
ing principles. 

Hand strippers can be bought for 
about $1.50 each, and in certain sec- 
tions hundreds of them are in use. 
The pay for doing this work makes 
quite an attractive proposition to 
loose labor, boys or women being able 
to run the hand outfits. The average 
price paid is about 35 cents a bushel 
of fourteen pounds, as it comes from 
the field. At this rate, a boy often 
earns aS much as $2 a day, while an 
active man can make as high as $6 a 
day. With the hand strippers, it is 
possible to reach places not accessible 
with horse machines, and it is easier 
to avoid weedy patches. 

The stripped heads may be left in 
piles or in gunny sacks in the field, 
temporarily, but must not be left long, 
as the stuff has a tendency to heat. 
From the field, the filled bags are 
hauled to a drying shed or yard. The 
drying process is one of the most im- 
portant steps jn the seed harvest. A 
drying yard may be a level field strict- 
ly free of weeds, and which is clipped 
closely, to avoid loss of seed. The 
green seed heads are then scattered 
thinly and uniformly over the drying 
field, where it is forked over from day 
to day until cured. It is left here until 
the sun and wind have cured it to 
about the stage of hay ready for the 
mow. Neglect of this part of the work 
produces blue grass of a very low ger- 
minating power, as if piled too deep 
or not turned, the heads heat until the 





germs are killed. Special curing sheds 
which are provided with good ventila- 
tion are best, and with them the dan- 
ger of a wet spell is avoided. 

From the curing yards, the seed is 
removed to barns or granaries for 
storage until cleaning time. Special 
machinery is necessary for this pro- 
cess, and it often is not available in 
sections where considerable quantities 
of blue grass seed might be gathered. 
If the heads have been cured properly, 
careful cleaning should insure strong 
germinating seed. 

In handling the crop on a small 
scale, a person can go to the pasture 
with his stripper in the morning, with 
enough sacks to hold a half day’s cut. 
As soon as the stripper box is full, it 
is emptied into gunny sacks and 
thrown out. These are then taken to 
the barn at noon, and the heads are 
spread out, not over two inches deep, 
on the barn or loft floor. The same is 
done with the afternoon’s strippings. 
If it has been favorable drying weath- 
er, the first day’s strippings may be 
piled about four inches deep, to make 
room for the second day’s harvest, and 
so on. The piles, however, must not 
be made over eighteen inches in depth. 
After dried, the product is seed in the 
chaff. Some seed handled in this way 
was sent to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for test, with the 
result that 95 per cent of the seed ger- 
minated, and the farmer received a let- 
ter asking how he had produced seed 
of such high quality. 

Thousands of bushels of blue grass 
seed remain unharvested in the corn 
belt every year, largely because farm- 
ers do not know how to handle the 
crop, or do not have facilities for dry- 
ing and threshing it. Codperatively 
owned special machinery would over- 
come the problem. For example, eight 
or ten farmers who have clean blue 
grass pastures, free from weeds, might 
“chip in” to buy the machinery and 
to arrange for curing and threshing 
the seed. The harvest would come be- 
fore regular haying time, but might 
interfere somewhat with corn plowing 
if extra labor were not available. With 
such an outfit, a good market could be 
built up, and for each farmer coéper- 
ating, a goodly addition to the gross 
income would be made, without dam- 
aging the pasture itself to any extent. 

Pasture intended for seed harvest 
may be pastured as closely as desired 
during the winter and up to about the 
first of May in the spring. After this, 
stock should be kept off until seed 
harvest, in June. Following the har- 
vest, it may be pastured again, as all 
the stripper removes is the heads. 





it may be eaten down closely until 
the first of August, and then allowed 
to grow again for winter harvest. 

Blue grass keeps perfectly under the 
snow, and makes excellent pasture for 
horses during the winter. By follow- 
ing such a method, one gets practically 
all the pasturage he otherwise would, 
with the seed crop in addition. - Be- 
sides, he has the pasture when it is of 
greatest value—during the winter and 
midsummer, while the second crop of 
clover is developing. Taking off the 
seed crop does not injure the perma- 
nency of a pasture, and it removes 
very little of the actual food material 
produced. 


The Live Stock Situation 


We suggest a careful study of the 
live stock charts and the comments 
upon them, which will be found in this 
issue. Not for half a century has the 
man who is fattening either hogs or 
steers, found himself in a more un- 
comfortable situation. At present 
prices of corn and fat stock, the hog 
feeder is netting a loss of almost $4 
per cwt. on the fat pork he is produc- 
ing, and a loss of over $26 on each 
1,300-pound fat steer. Such a condi- 


“tion can not continue without having 


a most serious effect on the amount 
of live stock in the country. The fact 
that many feeders are using corn that 
they grew themselves, or that they 
bought at around a dollar a bushel, 
relieves the situation to some extent, 
but naturally they will not hold the 
stock in the feed lot a minute longer 
than is necessary to put it in fairly 
good, marketable condition, because 
the corn will bring much more on the 
market than when fed to stock. 

To what extent, if at all, this un- 
satisfactory situation may be due to 
an understanding between the packers 
and the officials at Washington, we do 
not know. The hint of such an under- 
standing, given by Mr. Skipworth, in 
the interview in the Butchers’ Ga- 
zette (see page four of our issue of 
June 22d), was most disquieting. -If 
the powers that be think it wise to re- 
duce the numbers of live stock in the 
country, on the theory that grain af- 
fords cheaper food as grain than in 
the form of meat, then, in all fairness, 
the farmer should be told so in plain 
words, instead of being unged to ine 
crease his live stock as rapidly as 
possible. 

If no outside influence is at work, 
we may reasonably expect to see the 
relation between corn and stock prices 
adjust itself when the new crop is 
ready for feeding. 
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Southwestern lowa Scenes Showing Blue Grass Ready for the Drying Yard or Curing Shed. 
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Really at War 

Last week, United States troops 
landed in France. We are not told 
how many, but evidently many thou- 
sands, as several detachments are 
mentioned in the dispatches which the 
daily papers have been permitted to 
publish. These troops are part of our 
regular army; they are hardened to 
army life, and with a few weeks of 
special training in the new trench, 
hand grenade and bayonet fighting, 
they will be ready to meet the enemy. 
It will not be a great while until some 
day the papers will come out with the 
report of the first battle in which our 
boys have participated. There will be 
lists of killed and wounded and miss- 
ing, and then we will realize that we 
are actually at war, that our boys are 
killing and being killed. 

When a state of war was declared 
as existing between the United States 
and Germany, many had the feeling 
that we would not have much part in 
the actual fighting. They thought that 
our part would be to grow food, fur- 


nish ammunition, and lend money. 
They found some comfort in the no- 


tion that it would not be practical for 
us to send many men so far across 
the sea. But we are beginning to see 
differently now. The troops which 
landed in France last week are simply 
the advance guard, the thin skirmish 
line. Unless peace should come with- 
in the next six months, and there ap- 
pears little reason to hope for this, 
we shall be sending over men by the 
hundreds of thousands. 

For this is now our own war. We 
did not go in simply to help Great 
Britain and France and Russia. We 
are at war with Germany because the 
German government stands for the 
things that we despise, the things 
that as a nation we have always fought 
against; because the German govern- 
ment insists upon the divine right of 
kings to rule peoples; because the 
German government is trying to es- 
tablish the doctrine of might over 
right; because it became ciearly evi- 
dent that this terrible war had been 
planned and was precipitated by the 
German government for the purpose 
of conquest, for the purpose of domi- 
nating Europe and bringing free peo- 
ples under the German yoke, and be- 
cause we saw at last that if this ambi- 
tion of the German government should 











be realized, the freedom ane liberty 
of the United States woyld before 
many years be in serious jeopardy. 


On August 4, 1914, the German chan- 
cellor, Bethman-Hollweg, addressed 
the German parliamentary body, and 
said: “We are now in a state of ne- 
cessity, and necessity knows no law. 
Our troops have occupied Luxemburg 
(a neutral state), and perhaps have 
already entered Belgian territory. 
Gentlemen, this is a breach of inter- 
national law. The wrong—I speak 
openly—the wrong we hereby commit, 
we will try to make good as soon as 
our military aims have been attained.” 
The speaker also should have said 
that the invasion of Belgium was in 
direct violation of a special treaty 
made between Germany and Great 
Britain, by which each nation pledged 
itself to respect Belgian neutrality, 
and bound itself to fight to defend it. 

Beginning with the invasion of Bel- 
gium, the German government adopt- 
ed a policy of deliberate lawlessness. 
Innocent men were murdered, inno- 
cent women were outraged, the prop- 
erty of peaceful non-combatants was 
wantonly destroyed, neutral vessels 
were sunk on the high seas, and the 
citizens of neutral countries were ruth- 
lessly drowned, ambulances were fired 
upon, hospital ships were sunk, spies 
thruout the world plotted against the 
peace of neutral countries; bridges 
and factories’ in the United States were 
blown up—all at the order of the Ger- 
man government and as a part of the 
German policy. 

The people of the United States and 
the government of the United States 
wished to keep out of war. Control- 
ling the temptation to speak in de- 
fense of outraged neutral nations, we 
waited until it was clear that the very 
life of democracy was at stake, and 
that, should the German government 
win its fight in Europe, the United 
States would be its next object of at- 
tack. And then we acted. In the 
words of President Wilson: 

“We are accepting this challenge of 
hostile purpose because we know that 
in such a government, following such 
methods, we can never have a friend; 
and that in the presence of its organ- 
ized power, always lying in wait to 
accomplish we know not what pur- 
pose, there can be no assured security 
for the democratic governments of the 
world. We are now about to accept 
the gauge of battle with the natural 
foe to liberty, and shall, if necessary, 
spend the whole force of the nation 
to check and nullify its pretensions 
and its powers. . The world 
must be made safe for democracy. Its 
peace must be planted upon the test- 
ed foundations of political liberty. 

The right is more precious 
than peace, and we shall fight for the 
things which we have always carried 
nearest our hearts—for democracy, for 
the right of those who submit to au- 
thority to have a voice in their own 
governments, for the rights and liber- 
ties of small nations. To such 
a task we can dedicate our lives and 
our fortunes, everything that we are 
and everything that we have, with the 
pride of those who know that the day 
has come when America is privileged 
to spend her blood and her might for 
the principles that gave her birth and 
happiness, and the peace which she 
has always treasured.” 

If we hold true to the ideals which 
the president has so ably set before 
us, it means that this war is now our 
war, and that we will spend our blood 
and our treasure and everything that 
we have, to fight until the victory is 
won. It means that if France should 
be beaten, and if Great Britain should 
be beaten, and if all of the other al- 
lied nations should be beaten, the 
United States would still carry on the 
fight, and continue to battle until de- 
mocracy shall rise triumphant or go 
down forever under the ruthless heel 
of autocracy; and we may be very 
sure that one or the other will happen. 

Now that our soldiers are on the 
battlefields of France, it is well that 
we reflect on these things, taking so- 
ber thought of the reasons why we 
are a party to this most terrible war 
of all history, and why we must send 
more soldiers, and more, and more, 
until victory is won, whatever the 
cost. For we are fighting for every- 
thing that makes life worth living— 
not for ourselves alone, but for all 
peoples, not excluding the people of 
Germany. It is a time now for stout 
hearts, clear eyes, steady nerves, and 
unselfish devotion to the common 
cause, 
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Freight Advance Denied 


Last week the Interstate Commerce 
Commission gave its decision on the 
application of the railroads for a hor- 
izontal advance of 15 per cent in the 
freight rates thruout the country. The 
commission ‘denied the advance. It 
gave permission to the roads in the 
eastern territory to advance class 
rates, which is probably equivalent to 
an advance on all rates in eastern ter- 
ritory of about two per cent. It per- 
mits the southern railroads to make a 
slight advance in coal, and one or two 
other commodities. It denies the west- 
ern railroads the right to make any 
advance. 

When all of the conditions are con- 
sidered, the result of the hearing on 
this 15 per cent advance is probably 
the most significant victory that has 
yet been won by the shipping interests 
of the country. Some five years ago, 
the railroads in the east filed an ap- 
plication tor permission to make very 
substantial advances in their freight 
rates. A hearing extending over many 
months was held by the commission, 
and at its conclusion the commission 
denied the requests of the railroads. 
Within a few months, however, the 
European war broke out, and under 
pressure from certain powers in Wash- 
ington, this case was reopened; and 
the commission, after a very short 
hearing, and without the introduction 
of any new evidence, granted a 5 per 
cent advance to the eastern roads. 
This action seemed to be the result 
of very strong outside pressure. 

Encouraged by this result, the west- 
ern railroads filed an application for 
permission to make a general advance 
in their freight rates. For a second 
time, a hearing extending over many 
months followed, and at its conclusion 
the commission denied the western 
roads permission to make any general 
advance, but granted the right to make 
advances in certain rates and on a 
limited number of commodities. Both 
of these cases were signal victories 
for the shipping interests. In both 
cases, the railroads utterly failed to 
substantiate their claims that they 
were suffering unduly because of low 
freight rates. In both cases it was 
shown that the railroads were in a 
highly prosperous condition, were able 
to borrow money cheaper than any 
other large business in the country, 
and were paying adequate dividends 
upon the capital invested. 

Last March, taking advantage of 
the very unusual conditions, the rail- 
roads of the entire country filed an 
application for permission to make a 
horizontal advance in all freight rates 
of 15 per cent. ‘They made the same 
allegations that were made in the pre- 
vious cases. They insisted that they 
were on the verge of bankruptcy; that 
unless they were permitted to make 
this large advance, it would be utterly 
impossible for them to handle the 
traffic of the country promptly. They 
pointed out the need of making im- 
provements to their road beds and 
rolling stock, in order to take care of 
the government needs because of the 
war. A great many people believed 
the “hard-luck stories” of the rail- 
roads. There was a feeling that now 
that the war was upon us, it was espe- 
cially important that the railroads of 
the country should be equipped to 
meet the emergency. The reiterated 
statements of railroad managers and 
of the press friendly to the railroad 
interests, had produced an impression 
upon people who had given no atten- 
tion to railroad freight matters. Traf- 
fic organizations, the membership of 
which was made up largely of the job- 
bing and wholesale interests in the 
various states of the union, announced 
themselves as friendly to the advance. 
It seemed very likely that the rail- 
roads would finally succeed in their 
five years’ effort. 

The officers of a number of national 
shippers’ associations sent out a call 
for all such associations to send dele- 
gates to a meeting to be held in Chi- 
cago on April 13th. When this meet- 
ing was called to order, it developed 
very quickly that a deliberate effort 
had been made to pack it in the inter- 
ests of the railroads. While composed 
of delegates from various shipping as- 
sociations thruout the country, many 
of them were representatives of com- 
mercial clubs and jobbers’ and whole- 
salers’ associations. No sooner had 
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the sieatiein Saini called to prenes by 
the temporary chairman, than these 
gentlemen clamored for recognition, 
and for two hours endeavored to ob- 
struct the proceedings and place the 
conference on record as in favor of 
permitting the railroads to advance 
their rates. 

Finally the meeting was organized, 
and it then developed that the gen- 
tlemen who had been doing most of 
the talking were in a very small mi- 
nority; that out of some 150 organiza- 
tions represented, but thirteen were 
in favor of granting the advance with- 
out proper hearing. The delegates 
from 135 organizations then organized 
the meeting on a permanent basis, un- 
der the name of the-National Shippers’ 
Conference. Henry ©. Wallace, of 
Wallaces’ Farmer, was elected perma- 
nent chairman; Millard R. Myers, of 


the American Codperative Journal, 
Chicago, was elected permanent sec- 
retary, and H. W. Danforth, of the 


National Council of Farmers’ Coépera- 
tive Grain Dealers’ Associations, St. 
Louis, was elected permanent treas- 
urer. A report of this meeting was 
published in Walaces’ Farmer, in the 
issue of April 20th. 

Resolutions were adopted directing 
the permanent chairman to appoint a 
committee to appear before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, at Wash- 
ington, and see to it that all of the es- 
sential facts were brought out. The 
general sentiment was that if the rail- 
roads needed an advance in freight 
rates, they would be able to show their 
need in a full trial of the case; but 
that in view of the fact that the pro- 
posed advance would cost the ship- 
ping interests of the country about 
$250,000,000 a year, it would be unfair 
to the public to permit the case to be 
tried without due representation from 
the shippers and the consuming pub- 
lic. The chairman appointed a com- 
mittee composed of Clifford Thorne, 
Chicago; Luther M. Walter, Chicago 
S. H. Cowan, Fort Worth, Texas; 
Graddy Carey, Louisville, Kentucky, 
and Clyde L. King, Philadelphia. This 
committee proceeded to Washington, 
and, thruout the hearing, represented 
the interests of the shippers. The 
faithfulness with which the members 
of this committee discharged their du- 
ties is shown by the decision of the 
commission. They riddled the evi- 
dence introduced by the railroads. Un- 
der cross examination, they exposed 
the ignorance of high railroad offi- 
cials concerning their own business. 
And they introduced evidence which 
successfully met every claim made by 
the roads. 

The significant development of the 
hearing was the utter inability of the 
representatives of the railroads to jus- 
tify their claims that the railroads 
were in any hard way financially. The 
evidence showed that the year 1916 
was the most prosperous year in the 
entire history of American railroads. 
We dealt with this matter in our issue 
of last week. 

It is to be hoped now that the rail- 
roads will discontinue their assaults 
upon the pocketbooks of the shipping 
public, and will turn their energies 
toward efficient railroading. If they 
will do this, we can forgive their un- 
patriotic effort to sieze upon the war 
as an excuse to impose unreasonable 
charges upon the country. If they vill 
discharge their thousands of lawyers 
and rate experts, and use the money 
to hire real railroad men, they will get 
along splendidly, and be able to do 
their full share to win the war. 





Timothy and Clover Seed 


Reports from many parts of the cen- 
tral west are to the effect that the hay 
crop will be short, both because of the 
large number of meadows killed by the 
severe winter and the unfavorable 
spring. In view of the prospect for a 
good demand for both clover and tim- 
othy seed this fall and next spring, it 
may pay those whose timothy mea- 
@ows are very short, to consider al- 


lowing them to stand for a seed crop. 
Clover meadows which have been cut 
by the time this reaches our readers, 
should be in a fair way to produce a 
seed crop if the weather later should 
be favorable to the fiiling of the heads. 
The severe kiiling out of the meadows 
last winter ought to mean good seed 
prices, and it ought to pay to save 
seed, even if no more than is likely 
to be needed on the farm at home. 
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‘The Weakness of the Farmer 


The helplessness of the farmer to 
safeguard his own interests in a large 
way was never better illustrated than 
at the present time. When the gov- 
ernment wishes to buy steel, to be 
used in building ships or for any other 
purpose, keen-witted representatives 
of the various steel concerns meet 
with the government representatives. 
They are prepared to show in great de- 
tail the various items of cost which 
enter imto the manufacture of steel, 
the emount of capital upon which in- 
terest must be allowed, the cost of 
l-bor and of fuel and of raw material, 
and, after allowing for all of these 
things, and a decent profit in addi- 
tion, the contract is made. And so it 
is with guns, ammunition, clothing for 
the soldiers, and everything else which 
the government may wish to purchase. 
The manufacturers of all these things 
cre treated liberally; they are permit- 
ted to make handsome profits in ad- 
dition to a fair rate of interest upon 
the capital invested. Why? Because 
they are organized. Because they un- 
derstand all of the details of their 
business. Because they choose thoroly 
competent representatives—men just 
a little smarter than the men who act 
for the government. 

The laboring men are organized. 
Last year we had a fine illustration of 
their power when the representatives 
of four hundred thousand railroad la- 
boring men—probably the highest paid 
laboring men in the world—forced the 
president and congress to enact a law 
which gave them a large increase in 
wages. And during the last two months 
we have had constant evidence of the 
strength of organized labor in the in- 
fluence its representatives have ex- 
erted at Washington to secure the en- 
actment of the food control bill, and 
to secure representation on the boards 
which will have the authority to ex- 
empt the drafted men from military 
service. 

The farmers alone are unorganized, 
and consequently they will take what- 
ever the government and the organ- 
ized interests see fit to give them. 
There is no one to speak with author- 
ity for any considerable number of 
farmers. They have no carefully cho- 
understand 


sen representatives who 

farming in all its phases, and who 
can meet with representatives of oth- 
er interests and say: “We represent 
so many million farmers. We can do 


this; we can not do that.” When the 
administration for food control is or- 
ganized, the representatives of the 
laboring men will appear before it and 
explain how prices of food must be re- 
duced if they are to work efficiently, 
and government representatives al- 
ways hear with deference what the 
labor representatives want to say— 
because they are organized. Well in- 
formed representatives of the farmers 
ought to be present when the prices 
of grains and meats, and other farm 
products, are being considered. They 
ought to be able to show what it costs 


to produce these things. They ought 
to be able to show the amount of 
money the farmer has invested, and 
insist that he be allowed a reasonable 
rate of interest on it, just as the man- 
ufacturer is allowed a reasonable rate 
of interest on his capital investment. 


They ought to claim pay for the 
amount of fertility that is taken off 
with the crop, for that is the farmer’s 
capital, and he can not afford to dissi- 
pate it. They ought to claim for the 
farmer a fair wage for his own labor, 
taking into consideration the size of 
the business and the property invest- 
ment. They ought to insist upon all 
of these things being considered as a 
part of the cost of production. 

People are crying out against the 
high prices of farm products. Prices 
are high. The grain farmer is making 
money. But prices are not nearly so 
high as they seem when compared 
with prices of other things. And the 
farmer, even the grain farmer, is not 
making as much money as he thinks 
he is. A year or two aicer peace comes 
the farmer will enter a period oi de- 
pression in agriculture; the lean years 
will come just as they did after the 
Civil war, just as they did in the late 
80’s and early 90's. And they will be 
all the more severe because of the 
high prices of the present time. 

Thoughtful farmers will take note of 





these things. They will take note of 
the rapid depreciation in the fertility 
of our rich corn belt lands. They will 
consider how to protect their own 
farms so that they may be handed 
down to their sons not entirely ex- 
hausted. And they should especially 
consider how fo organize intelligently 
and effectively, so that the farmer’s 
voice may be heard when the farmer’s 
interests are at stake. 


The Farmer and Food Control 


Mr. F. Coddington, of Woodbury 
county, lowa, writes: 

“T have read with interest your ar- 
ticle, ‘Killed by Mistake,’ in your issue 
of June 22d, and it seemed to me to 
be right to the poiht. I suggest that 
you continue to point out things of this 
sort. For one, I can not see just where 
this food control agitation is going to 
lead us; but I fear that, as usual, we 
farmers are going to get the bad end 
of the deal. Governmental supervision 
of prices might be all right if made to 
cover everything—the things we buy 
as well as the things we produce—but, 
as I understand it, the bill now applies 
only to the things the farmer grows. 
The influences brought to bear by the 
speculators, the middlemen, and the 
manufacturers, have been so strong 
politically, that the farmer can hardly 
hope for legislation that will be help- 
ful to him, and we are not organized 
to protect ourselves.” 

Evidently having much the same 








thought in mind, Mr. A. J. Matthews, 
of Missouri, writes: 

“Don’t you think you owe it to the 
farmers to insist that while Mr. Hoov- 
er is eliminating the speculator, he 
should also see to it that the farmer 
gets what his stuff is worth accord- 
ing to the law of supply and demand? 
The farmers of the country have gone 
uncomplainingly thru periods of very 
low prices for their stuff—prices be- 
low the legitimate cost of production. 
Are they not entitled to good prices 
when conditions change and there is 
under-production? If the farmer is 
not to be permitted to average up his 
losses with fair profits, the future 
does not look very bright for him.” 

As originally introduced, the food 
control bill covered clothing, shoes, 
fuel and other necessaries, and its ad- 
vocates made strong claims for it on 
this account. Before the bill got thru 
the house, however, all reference to 
things other than foodstuffs had been 
eliminated, and the purpose to control 
the prices of foodstuffs and nothing 
else became clearly apparent. That is 
all there is to it. Because of short 
crops and increased demand as a re- 
sult of the war, prices of foodstuffs of 
all kinds reached unprecedented lev- 
els, and a great cry went up that some- 
thing must be done about it—that the 
government must take action, and that 
prices must be reduced. Closing their 
eyes to the underlying causes for the 
high prices, the people in Washington 
have assumed that the trouble can be 
cured by governmental dictum, and 





Steer Profits 


The consuming public of the United 
States, the packers, and the agricul- 
tural department officials all cry out 
for more beef. There is even talk 
that the slaughter of heifer calves 
should be prohibited by law. 

They seem to forget that people as 
a class don’t do things without ade- 
quate pay. Cattle feeders are no ex- 
ception to the general rule. When 
feed is higher proportionately than 
beef cattle, feeders turn to something 
else for the time being, no matter how 
much the public may moan about the 
beef scarcity. 

Many different types of cattle are 
sent to market. Our steer chart is 
based on fat steers weighing about 
1,300 pounds, of a sort which have 
been selling for $12.75 to $13.25 at Chi- 
cago during the past month. As an 
average of the past ten years, in June, 
this same quality of steers has brought 
at Chicago around $7.90 per ewt. As- 
suming that the finished 1,300-pound 
steers are made from 1,000-pound 
feeders, bought six months previous- 
ly, we find the price of such feeders, 
six months ago, in December, 1916, 
$6.95 per cwt., as compared with $5.40 
as an average of the past ten Decem- 
bers. As an average of the past ten 
ten years, it has taken the value of 
72.3 bushels of June corn to turn the 
1,000-pound December feeder into the 
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1,300-pound finished steer the follow- 
ing June. On this basis, with June 
corn at $1.70, this particular year, we 
find the total cost of a 1,300-pound 
steer to be $194.11, while the actual 
selling price was only $167.40, leaving 
a loss of $26.71 for June, 1917. 

Probably most cattle feeders made 
enough by speculating in corn to give 
them a profit instead of a loss. We 
mean to say that a large part of the 
corn used to fatten these steers cost 
only 80 cents, $1 or $1.20 per bushel. 
This simply means that corn profits 
balance steer losses; it might have 
been better to lave stored the corn 
for the rise. Another thing which must 
be taken into consideration is the fact 
that accessory expenses, such as la- 
bor, the cost of cottonseed meal, oil 
meal, oats, ete., have not gone up 
quite as high proportionately as corn. 
Ordinarily, corn is the fairest measure 
of value which we have, but at present 
corn has advanced out of all propor- 
tion to other feeds. These others 
feeds, however, will at once shoot 
skyward if any systematic attempt is 
made to substitute them for corn. Ev- 
erything considered, it is probably fair 
to use exactly the same method that 
we have applied during the past ten 
years. This method brings out the 
fact that fat cattle are now being pro- 
duced under the most discouraging 
conditions in history. 
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probably by the time this is read, the 
food-control bill will be a law of thé 
land. 

No doubt important changes have 
been made in the bill in the senate, 
but the general theory upon which it 
was drawn has been adhered to, and, 
under its provisions, the president has 
powers which were never before held 


‘by mortal man; he becomes the food 


dictator of the world; he can, if he 
thinks best, take over food in storage 
houses, and, unless the bill has been 
changed, he can, in an emergency, take 
over the operation of the farms of the 
country. Of course, the authority thus 
lodged in the hands of the president 
will not be exercised by him directly. . 
He must act thru men chosen for that 
purpose, and the hopeful thing about 
the whole matter is his choice of Mr. 
Herbert Hoover, of Belgian relief 
fame. Mr. Hoover is a man of con- 
spicuous business ability, with a large 
fund of common sense, and a passion 
to serve his fellowmen in this time of 
world crisis. In anticipation of the 
passage of the food-control bill, Mr. 
Hoover has for some weeks past, been 
making his plans and getting in touch 
with men whose experience qualifies 
them to be of real help to him in ad- 
ministering it. The knowledge these 
men have of production and distribu- 
tion in this country should enable him 
to avoid some of the mistakes which 
he might otherwise make. From the 
standpoint of the farmer, it is a good 
thing that the general discussion is 
over. The sooner we know the condi- 
tions under which we must carry on 
our farming operations, the sooner we 
can adapt our plans to them. 

It is too early to attempt to forecast 
the effect this food control measure 
will have on prices of agricultural 
products. It seems reasonably certain 
that the general effect will be to re- 
duce prices for a time; that is its pur- 
pose. Advocates of the bill, and espe- 
cially those who assumed to speak for 
the farmer, gave out many public 
statements to the effect that the pur- 
pose was not to reduce prices to the 
farmer, but to compel the food dealer 
to take less, and especially to hit the 
speculator and food hoarder. It was 
to be the sort of a gun that would hit 
the animal if it was a bear, but miss if 
it was a calf. Such talk betrayed a 
childish ignorance of our methods of 
production and distribution, and of the 
causes of the high prices of foodstuffs 
and all other commodities. And the 
fact that it came from men who were 
acting as the representatives of the 
farmer in the councils of the nation, 
made it all the more unfortunate. In 
this time of extreme peril to agricul- 
ture, the farmer finds himself with- 
out intelligent representation in offi- 
cial circles. There is no one to speak 
for agriculture who has given evidence 
of even kindengarten knowledge of the 
economic laws which govern the pro- 
duction and prices of agricultural 
products. 





Poison Beans From India 


A couple of weeks since, Professor 
Hansen, of the South Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, brought us some sam- 
ples of Burma beans, which he found 
on display in a grocery store in his 
state. These beans very closely re- 
semble our navy bean, being of the 
same size and shape, but somewhat 
darker in color, being slightly yel- 
low. They can be distinguished from 


the navy bean by the fine lines which 
radiate from the eye. 

These India beans are of the Lima 
type, and, as they are grown in the 
tropics, are not suitable for planting 
here. More important than this, how- 
ever, is the fact that they are poison- 
ous, yielding prussic acid in sufficient 
quantity to cause serious illness or 
even death, when the conditions are 
favorable. 

It is reported that about six carloads 
of these beans have come into the Uni- 
ted States thru Pacific ports, and 
some of them have come as far east 
as Iowa. A groceryman of Graettinger, 
lowa, last week sent us a sample from 
a lot of several bushels which he had 
purchased from a wholesaler in Min- 
neapolis. 

Those who have occasion to pur- 
chase navy beans should examine them 
very carefully. These poison beans 
can be distinguished by the character- 
istic rays extending from the eye, and’ 
by their slightly yellow color. 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 

Hogs have slumped to the lowest 
price for several months. The expla- 
nation is not in excessive receipts, 
but in poor quality, and probably also 
in the uncertainty centering around 
price control legislation. Moreover, 
the packers evidently are coéperating 
in their buying more than heretofore. 

There is every reason for expect- 
ing hogs to be at least $1 per cwt. 
higher than they are now. During the 
last week of June, Chicago hog re- 
ceipts were only 98 per cent of the 
ten-year average, while at the eleven 
central markets, receipts were 108 per 
cent of the ten-year averare. Begin- 
ning the first week of the year, Chi- 
cago hog recipts have been the fol- 
lowing percentages, week by week, of 


the ten-year average: 131, 124, 129, 
108, 121, 87, 114, 102, 104, 91, 107, 80, 


109, 98, 101, 98, 121, 119, 117, 92, 106, 
77, 89, 79, 93 and 98. Note in Table 1 
that prices dropped off on several 
days when the supply was less than 
normal It is rather a mystery why 
prices should drop off 50 cents in three 
days, on every day of which receipts 
were less than the ten-year average. 
Possibly the packers have received 
notice of contemplated governmental 
action of some sort or other. 
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In Tables 2 and 3, we give the cus- 
tomary predictions for the ensuing 
week. The estimated price will prob- 
ably prove to be high, in view of the 
curious market situation as it prevails 





























today. Hov-ever, before the summer is 

over, supply and demand reactions 

should be more nearly normal. 
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The corn price of hogs, with No. 2 
corn at $1.74 in Chicago, is about 
$19.65. It is evident that the mass of 
the people are more keen to have corn 
as corn, rather than condensed corn 
in the form of-.hog flesh. After a time, 
the farmers will take the hint, no 
matter what the government may say 
about keeping all the sows. However, 
it must be remembered that Gain*Area 
H has not made much of a showing 
yet, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that hogs will sell higher than 
corn sooner or later. It may be good 


policy to stick by the hog, in the hope 
that enough hog men will be forced 
out of business under present dis- 
couraging conditions, to make it prof- 
itable a year or two from now. 


June Weather and Crops 


June closed with an average tem- 
perature for the seven corn belt states 
of 68 degrees, as compared with 70.9 
degrees, the twenty-six-year average. 
The last week of June averaged 75 de- 
grees, which is one or two degrees 
above the twenty-six-year average. 
Several Junes have been as cold or 
colder than June of 1917. June, 1903, 
holds the record, with an average of 
65.9 degrees; last year was second, 
with 66.9 degrees; 1915 was third, with 
67.5 degrees, and 1912 was fourth, with 
67.8 degrees. It will be remembered 
that we harvested a record-breaking 
corn crop in 1912, in spite of the cold 
June. 

June rainfall that year, however, 
was less than this year by an inch. 
The total June rainfall this year was 
4.3 inches, which is only .2 of an inch 


above the twenty-six-year average. 
The state of Iowa received about three 
inches above normal, but large sec- 
tions of the other states were really 
fairly dry after the first week. 

The corn is so small because, in the 
first place, it was planted at least a 
week late in most sections. In the 
second place, immediately after plant- 
ing, from May 22d to June 10th, the 
weather was excessively cold and wet. 
Since June 10th, conditions have real- 
ly been as favorable as usual, and dur- 
ing the last week of June, corn made 
wonderful progress. Everything con- 
sidered, the fields are remarkably clean 
of weeds. A bumper corn crop will 
require hot weather and good rains 
during July and August, good ripening 
weather during September, and frost 
delayed till October 10th or later. 

Conditions, on the whole, have been 





very favorable to small grain of all 





Butter Profits and Losses 


Hogs are high, but corn is higher. 
That is the reason there are so many 
grassy hogs on the market, and so few 
that are really fat. Most people are 
afraid to feed corn that will bring $1.70 
per bushel in Chicago, to hogs that 
will bring only $15.60. 

As an average of the past ten Junes, 
corn has sold in Chicago for 66.7 cents 
a bushel, while hogs have sold for 
$7.64 per ecwt., a,ratio of 11.5 bushels 
of corn to 100 pounds of hog weight. 
Kleven and one-half bushels of corn, 
in June, 1917, were worth $19.55. The 
actual hog price was $15.60, making 
a loss of $3.95, the biggest loss at any 
time during the past ten years, and 
probably the biggest loss since the 
Civil war. 





It seems evident that just now the 
world wants corn as corn, not corn 
condensed in the form of steer fat, 
hog fat, or butter-fat. This being the 
case, hog men, cattle feeders, and 
dairymen will inevitably reduce their 
operations accordingly. War times 
‘always tend to over-emphasize grain 
production at the expense of live stock 
production. Our agricultural depart- 
ment, however, pleads for an expan- 
sion in all branches of animal indus- 
try. They advise breeding every avail- 
able sow, whereas the farmers are 
cashing in on’ great numbers of sows 
half fat. It is their effective answer 
to present high corn prices. The re- 
sult may be a more favorable ration 
between corn and hogs a year from 
now. 
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Hog Profits 


The ten-year ratio between corn and 
butter in June is .384 of a bushel of 
corn to equal the value of one pound 
of butter. With corn at $1.70 in June, 
1917, the corn price of butter was 65 
cents, whereas, the actual price was 
38 cents, making a loss of 27 cents. 
Other feeds, especially pasture, are 
not as high proportionately as corn. 
Perhaps, therefore, the chart paints 
the present status of the butter pro- 
ducing industry unduly black. It is 
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undoubtedly true, however, that the 
dairymen, with the possible exception 
of the cheese producers, have not re- 
ceived their fair share of the war- 
time prosperity. Some day the gen- 
eral public will be forced to pay big 
prices for dairy products, even after 
the cost of production has gone down. 
There must be an effective counter- 
balance to Loss Area G, which has 
now continued in force for nearly four 
years. 
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sorts. Pasture is now feeling the 
dry weather and over-stocking in many 
sections. It takes continual rains in 
July and August to make blue grass 
amount to much. The hay crop prom- 
ises well—that which didn’t winter 
kill. i 


Making Charcoal 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Can a farmer make his own char- 
coal? We are buying ours now, and, 
as the hogs eat a lot of it, the cost is 
seriously to be considered.” 

It is posSible for a farmer to make 
his own charcoal after a little experi- 
menting, provided he has waste wood 
on hand which is not worth more than 
the charcoal. 

Dig a pit three or four feet wide 
and five to ten feet long, and arrange 
to cover it with sheet iron, and fill 
up the cracks with dirt. Pile in the 
wood, start the fire, and after it is 
well started, shut off the air. The ex- 
perience comes in knowing when to 
shut off the air. 

Ordinarily, we believe it is cheaper 
to buy charcoal than to go to the 
bother of making it. 








Determining Age of Sheep 


The ability to determine the age of 
an animal is an important factor in 
sheep production, according to A. M. 
Paterson, assistant in animal husband- 
ry of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 

“Determination of the age of a sheep 
is a simple process,” said Mr. Pater- 
son. “The eruption of the middle pair 
of incisors occurs at eleven to four- 
teen months of age. The first pair of 
intermediate incisors appear ore year 
later, followed by the second pair of 
intermediates after another year. The 
corner incisors erupt at the age of 
four years. The animal is then said 
to have a full mouth, and is known as 
an aged sheep.” 


Long or Short Stubble 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“Should a long or short stubble be 
left in taking a nurse crop of oats off 
of the stand of alfalfa?” 

There is some difference of opinion 
in this matter, but the indications are 
that it is a good plan to run the mower 
low.. The young alfalfa can stand a 
close clipping better than most of the 
weeds which are likely to be in the 
oats stubble. In fact, there are some 
indications that alfalfa appreciates a 
close clipping more than an interme- 
diate or high clipping. 
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Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures 
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ITALIAN LINER SUNK BY “U” BOAT. This remarkable photo was taken by a sur- 
Vivor who was a passenger on a Mediterranean liner that was torpedoed and sunk by either a 
German or Austrian submarine, The ship, of 10,000 tons, was attacked without warning and 
sank in less than twenty minutes. Lifeboats were launched as quickly as possible, but over 
fifty of the crew and passengers, together with the captain, were lost. 











GERMANS WRECK BEAUTIFUL GATHEDRAL OF ARRAS. The retreating Ger 
mans left destruction and ruins on every hand when they were forced out of Arras. Nothing 
was spared. Almost every home was a mass of debris. Bitterly resentful at being forced to 
retreat, the invaders completely devastated both cities and farms, without any resrard to the 
military necessity of the situation. The photoshows the wreck of the Arras cathedral. 

















_ U. 8. TORPEDO BOATS ON REVIEW. These little “wasps of the sea” are justly feared By eVery naval commander. Every navy has a large number of torpedo boats. Being fast and 
casily handled, they are used for scouting purposes as well as for offensive purposes. In battle the torpedo boats attack in groups, depending on their speed and numbers to defeat the big bat 

ships and cruisers. Being small, they offer a difficult target, and the torpedo boat flotilla has often turned the tide of battle, particularly in the Russo-Japanese war. In the U.S. navy, one 
ot the favorite battle formations is for the big ships to attack behind a dense smoke screen thrown up by the torpedo boats and destroyers. 
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th U.S. BATTLESHIP IN DRY-DOCK. All ships should be ary-dockéd occasionally and 

‘Ae bulls scraped free of barnacles and freshly painted. This materially increases their speed. 
i,rv-dock 1s simply an immense hollow barge that is placed between two walls, The barge is 

alow d to fill with water and sink. The boat is towed over it; the water is then pumped out 

? id the barge rises, lifting the boat withit. As the boat is raised out of the water it is braced 
rom the side walls to keep it on an even keel and prevent it from rolling over. 




















FLAG SIGNALING. This chart shows the two-arm semaphore, which is the most com- 
monly used flag signal code. It will be noted that the first ten signals are used either for letters 
or for numerals. When used for numerals, the signal shown last and marked “numerals” is first 
given and then the numerals are given. Important messages are, of course, sent in a secret 
code, to prevent enemy watchers from reading the orders. For instance, the word “Aztec” 
might mean an order to advance or a call for reinforcements, or anything else agreed upon. 
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early plowing pro- 
Jnces larger yield. 


Hard ground or hot weather ofteri 
Prevents early plowing with 
But a rea) tractor like P 
Men does the work regardless of eich 
conditions, It solves your labor problem— 
reduces farming cost per acre—permits 
working more acres—furnishes ample 


wer for all farm pu 
Do Write today for Power Farting data 
and learn why All-Standard con- 
struction means « better tractor. 
interstate Engine & 
ractor Oo. 
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THE HELM SANITARY 
HOG FOUNTAIN 


provides an unfall- 
ing supply of 
clean, pure water. 
Can be removed 
from place to place 
as required. Can 
not be overturned 
or broken. Can 
never get out of 
order. No valves 
or floats; no ex- 
posed air holes; no 
complicated parts. 
The water cannot 
flow back from the 
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Pan removable an 

can be cleaned 
and replaced in a 
minute. Write for 
our special free trial offer for immediate shipment 


Literature free. 
BAIN BROS. MFG. CO., Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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2-cylinder weighs only 320 Ibs. 
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Farm Partner Wanted 


with a farm of 160 to 240 acres for grain and stock 
raising. Central Iowa preferred. I have the money 
to steck up with. E. M. Richardson. Milton, lowa. 


Farm Tenant Wanted 


I want « first-class, honest farmer with help and 

equipment for a first-class farm of 400 adres on 

Write for description to 
BENBY H. NELSON, 
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Horse Efficiency 

That the efficiency of the average 
farm horse can be increased 25 per 
cent by the observance of simple pre- 
cautions, is the opinion of Doctor C. 
W. McCampbell, associate professor 
of animal husbandry, at the Kansas 
State Agricultural College. 

“Water the horse frequently during 
hot weather,” advises Doctor Mc- 
Campbell. “He needs large quantities 
of water, and frequent watering will 
overcome the dangers that result from 
watering freely at long intervals. Feed 
regularly a ration uniform both as to 
kind and as to amount. This lessens 
the danger from colic and other di- 
gestive disturbances. Eliminate lice, 
worms and flies, for they may de- 
crease the efficiency of the work horse 
50 per cent, and increase the feed bill 
25 per cent. 

“Clean the collar every time it is 
put on the horse, and keep its bearing 
surface hard and smooth. Sponge off 
the horse when he comes in from work 
—especially where the collar and oth- 
er parts of the harness have left 
marks. Sponge out his mouth, nose 
and eyes. Soak his feet thoroly with 
cold water, but do not turn the water 
onto his body or legs. Wash his shoul- 
ders with cold salt water every night 
for a few weeks. Allow him to stop 
in the shade for a few minutes when- 
ever possible, for a brief rest and a 
chance to breathe freely and deeply. 

“Watch the horse carefully. Droop- 
ing ears, unsteadiness of gait, short 
or quick breathing, and a sudden ceas- 
ing to sweat are danger signals de- 
manding prompt attention. They mean 
that the horse is getting too hot, and 
that he must have shade, cooler air, 
and rest. 

“If the horse suffers a heat stroke, 
protect him from the sun, remove the 
harness, apply cold to the head—eith- 
er cold water or ice—wash out his 
mouth and nostrils, and sponge his 
entire body with cold water. 

“Groom the horse thoroly. This will 
save feed, and will increase his health, 
vigor and power. 

‘Remember that the horse produces 
the greatest amount of net power from 
the feed and care provided when driv- 
ing a load at a moderate gdit; hence, 
greater and more efficient power and 
energy can be secured by increasing 
the load rather than the speed of the 
work horse.” 





Regulate Swarming to Increase 
Honey 


Bee swarming is natural and can 
not be entirely prevented, tho it can 
be regulated. Some strains of honey 
bees, such as the small black bees, 
swarm more often than others, tho all 
strains may be expected to swarm 
when conditions are right. To secure 
the greatest production of surplus 
honey, reduce swarming to a mini- 
mum. By repeated swarming, many 
weak colonies are produced, each of 
which stores little if any surplus hon- 
ey, and they may all be so weak that 
they will perish during the following 
winter. 

Congestion in the hive, tree or other 
abode, a restriction of the brood nest, 
overheating due to poor air circula- 
tion and the lack of shade, and an 


over-abundance of drones, are some 
factors which tend to encourage 
swarming. Leonard Haseman, of the 


college of agriculture of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, offers the following 
suggestions for regulating swarming: 

“Make the abode of the colony com- 
fortable; give it shade; remove drone 
brood; provide plenty of room for sur- 
plus honey in the supers, and make 
sure that the brood chamber is large 
enough to accommodate the colony. A 
ten-frame, standard, dove-tailed hive 
is found to be best suited to Missouri 
conditions. 

“The tendency to swarm is usually 
most noticeable during May, June and 
early July, and if the foregoing precau- 
tions are taken in time, they will help 
to prevent development of the swarm- 
ing fever. If the swarming fever is 
once developed by a colony, swarming 
is much more. difficult to prevent. The 
careful removal of queen cells every 
week may help to prevent the swarm 
from emerging, but may not relieve 
the swarming fever. By removing a 
part of the brood combs rich in brood, 
and by giving them to weaker colo- 
nies in exchange for some of their 
combs which have little or no brood, 
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HEY like Firestone Tires in New Enjland. 
Where the successful tilling, of the soil rep- 
resents a constant struggle of scientific effort 
with unfavorable conditions, farmers appreciate 
the way Firestone methods hold out aainst 


road wear and tear. 


New Enjland is not easily convinced, but once 
for Firestone always for Firestone as lon}, as 
Firestone standards continue. Your dealer and 
the nearest Firestone Branch unite to Rive you 


service. 
New book, “Mileage Talks” No. 115, sent free 


on request. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
Branches 


Akron, Ohio 


and Dealers Everywhere 








the normal emergence of brood is dis- 
turbed, which tends to relieve the 
swarming fever. 

“It should be remembered that the 
production of comb honey encourages 
swarming more than the production of 
extracted honey. Under present con- 
ditions, when it is so urgent that more 
honey be produced to relieve the sugar 
shortage, small as well as commercial 
bee-keepers are urged to produce more 
extracted or chunk honey, and less of 
the fancy section honey. Bees work 
more readily in frames than in pound 
sections; and where the honey is ex- 
tracted and the empty combs returned 
for refilling, much more honey will be 
obtained. This in itself will materially 
help to regulate swarming.” 





Quack Grass Danger 


An Adair county, Iowa, subscriber 
writes: 

“I have just received a shipment of 
evergreens from an adjoining state, 
and evidently they have been grown 
on land infested with quack grass, as I 
found quite a number of quack grass 
roots entangled in the evergreen rvots. 
Fortunately, I discovered these in 
time, and I think I have removed and 
destroyed all of them.” 

This illustrates one way in which 
bad weeds are introduced. Those who 
secure shipments of forest or fruit 
trees from a distance should care- 
fully examine the roots, and make 
sure that no noxious grass roots are 
present. As a matter of~ precaution, 
all the packing material which comes 
about nursery stock, except the bur- 
lap, should be burned. If this is done, 
the danger of introducing noxious 
weeds in this way will be reduced to 
the minimum. 











LOSSES SURELY PREVENTED 


by CUTTER'’S BLACKLEG PILLS 


BLAC Low-priced, 
fresh. reliable; = < 
preferred by ; 
western stock- . a 
men, because they ; 
protect where other Fe 


10-dose pkg. Blackleg Pills, 
50-dose pkg. Blackleg Pills, 
Use any injector, but Cutter’s simplest and strongest. 
The superiority of Cutter products is due to over 15 
years of specializing in VACCINES AND SERUMS 
ONLY. INSIST ON CUTTER'S. If uno! 
order direct. 


The Catter Laboratory, Berkeley, Cal., or Chicago, lil. 
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BOVEE FURNACES 


PIPELESS 
and with 
REGULAR PIPING 
At MANUFACTURER’S PRICES 


Save 40% on cost and 
on fuel. Buy the best. Get 
our free catalog. Special prices 
and specifications. 22 years 
on the market. 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 
195 W. 8th St., Waterloo, la. 
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Potato Blight 

An Oklahoma correspondent writes: 

“How can I control potato blight? 
Can it be prevented by treating the 
seed? Last spring we secured seed 
from the north, and, as a result, lost 
practically all of our crop by blight. 
The indications were that the seed 
potatoes were affected, as we had 
never been troubled by the disease be- 
fore.” 

Blight spreads partly by seed and 
partly from the affected plants in the 
field. The typical potato tuber affect- 
ed by blight has brown streaks run- 
ning thru the flesh. There is no way 
of treating such tubers to prevent the 
trouble from developing, after they 
are planted. The. formaldehyde treat- 
ment is good only for scab, which af- 
fects the outside of the tubers. 

Aside from planting clean seed, the 
most practical way of preventing se- 
rious damage from potato blight is to 
spray with Bordeaux mixture as soon 
as the plants are six inches high, and 
repeat the spraying every two or three 
weeks. Bordeaux mixture is made by 
slaking four or five pounds of quick- 
lime in a little water, and then dis- 
solving this in twenty-five gallons of 
water. Four pounds of copper sul- 
phate, or bluestone, are dissolved in 
another twenty-five gallons of water. 
Then the two solutions are poured to- 





gether. Use wooden or earthenware 
vessels. Lime-sulphur has been used 
to some extent against potato blight, 
but it has been found that it is de- 
cidedly inferior to Bordeaux mixture. 





Salt Sure Cure for Bindweed 


That salt will absolutely eradicate 
bindweed is proven by the experi- 
ments of Martin G. Miller, on his farm 
near Russell, Kansas. Bindweed has 


in recent years been spreading at an 
alarming rate, and is a serious menace 
to some of the finest land. Corn, kafir, 
cane, alfalfa, or other crops planted on 
infested land make no headway. The 
infestation starts in small patches, 
which rapidly increase in size. 

Mr. Miller, in a report to J. C. Moh- 
ler, secretary of the Kansas state 
board of agriculture, says: 

“We tried various methods of erad- 
ication. Thruout one summer we 
plowed the patches regularly, but the 
more we plowed, the thicker the weeds 
grew. Rotation with cultivated crops 
likewise failed. Plowing thru the 
patches only spread this noxious plant. 
Hogs pastured on the bindweed re- 
moved the surface vegetation, and 
pulled out some of the roots, but the 
following spring the weeds appeared 
again and flourished in increasing 
numbers. Sheep also were of no value 
in killing this weed. 





“In the fall of 1911, we bought two 
carloads of salt, and spread it on land 
infested. with bindweed, as an experi- 
ment. The results proved so satisfac- 


tory that during the past three years’ 


we have scattered about 1,500 tons of 
salt on bindweed patches. 

“The following method was used: 
During the summer, when the weeds 
were visible, we located the extreme 
limits of the patches, marking them 
with a plowed furrow. Early the fol- 
lowing spring, the surface of the 
ground was cleared of all grass and 
weeds, and salt was applied by broad- 
casting directly from the wagon, with 
flat shovels. Wheat drills do not com- 
pletely cover the ground, and manure 
spreaders are not properly built for the 
handling of fine salt. The salt was 
applied at the rate of twenty-three 
tons per acre, making a uniform layer 
over the entire area of at least three- 
eighths of an inch tn thickness. Some 
seem to think that a smaller amount 
of salt is adequate, but t have realized 
from experience that it pays to put on 
a sufficient amount the first time, and 
avoid a repetition ot the operation. I 
prefer tc allow the salt to remain un- 
disturbed on the ground until the third 
year. I then fertilize and plow deeply. 

“The number of years required for 
salted ground tc returr ic »® productive 
condition depends upon the amount of 
salt used, the amount 1 moisture re- 
ceived, the artificial means used to 
restore it (such as fertilizers) and the 





method of cultivation. The ground 
salted in 1911, grew a fair crop of 
wheat in 1915 and a good crop in 1916, 
To me, the question of how many years 
before the ground will return to its 
former condition is of minor impor- 
tance, for ground covered with bind- 
weed is wholly worthless, and the dan- 
ger of the pest spreading and perma- 
nently ruining the surrounding land is 
so great that it is necessary to adopt 
drastic measures. 

“To the man who is at present un- 
able to salt all the bindweed patches 
on his farm, I have this suggestion to 
make: Purchase enough salt to cover 
a strip about ten feet wide around the 
extreme edge of each patch, so that 
the roots of the pest can not spread 
over more land. The patch inside this 
strip should then be plowed regularly, 
so that the flowers can not mature nor 
the vines develop seeds. This will act 
as a check to the pest, but the ulti- 
mate purpose should be to use salt 
over the entire patch.” 

In commenting upon Mr. Miller’s re- 
port, Mr. Mohler said: 

“Trials at the Dodge City agricul- 
tural experiment station have led the 
experts in charge there to believe that 
salt, at the rate of ten tons per acre, 
is the most economical means of erad- 
icating bindweed. This amount does 
not completely destroy the pest, how- 
ever, and later applications in small 
amounts are generally necessary in 
disposing of the remaining weeds.” 
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Few sportsmen nowadays judge a day’s sport merely by the size of the 
bag they bring home with them, 


Yet a man’s object in shooting is to hit what he aims at. 


There’s nothing like the thrill of cutting down a fast bird; of getting the 
clay that sails out at an unexpected angle; of scoring a “possible” when 
the light is bad, and mirage makes the bull’s-eye swim almost out of sight. 


Asa sportsman, you are willing to take chances with natural conditions— 
but you want to be sure of your shooting equipment. 


Whether a Shotgun, a Big Game Rifle, or the smallest .22 for the 
boy— it is the Remington make you want. 


+ 


And in ammunition, whether Shot Shells or Metallic Cartridges, it is worth 
finding the Red Ball Mark of Remington UMC on the box for the sake 
of the better results that Remington UMC will give you. 


Sold by Sporting Goods Dealers in Your Community 


Clean and oil your gun with REM OIL, the combination 
Powder Solvent, Lubricant and Rust Preventive 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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r “Well, I’ve had a great forenoon,” 
gaid Donald Ban, as he finished help- 
ing out the corned beef and potatoes 
} at dinner. 

“What were you at?” asked John. 

“I cleaned out the bee-hives, and 
faw that they were in shape for the 
summer.” 

“And weren't you stung to death?” 
asked his horrified wife. 

“Not one sting! When scientists 
like John and me work at bees, we 
don’t get stung.” 

“So you have been reading up on 
bees, have you?” John asked, with a 
grin. 

“Yes, John. The improved way of 
handling bees has convinced even me. 

* Ever since I saw Morley Pettit hand- 
ling the bees at the fall fair, I have 
wanted to be at them. He worked 
among them as if they hadn’t short 
tempers and long stings, and then, the 
honey at the fair looked so good that 
it made me hungry to get some like 
it myself. That's why I bought the 
hives at Gates’ sale, when he was 
moving west. There is no place like 
a sale where the ‘owner is moving 
west’ for picking up bargains. But, as 
I was going to say, there has been 
great and real progress made in the 
handling of bees since I was a boy. 
Your grandfather used to have swarms 
in old ‘gums’ or hollow logs, and when 
he wanted honey, he killed off a col 
ony with sulphur. When they swarmed 
I used to pound the bottom out of a 
tin pan and yell myself hoarse, for 
we believed that if the bees couldn’t 
hear the queen, they would not eq 
away. Ofcourse, that was nonsense.” 

“Have you read up thoroly on bee- 
keeping? It is quite a study in it- 
self.” 

“*Thoroly?’ I don’t know what you 
would call thoroly, but I have read all 
the articles in our farm paper, and all 
the government bulletins on the sub- 
ject. I have mastered the ripest 
thought of Morley Pettit and Professor 
Harrison. I have read what Aristotle 
and Pliny had to say about bees, and, 
besides, I know what Dan Craig said 
when a bumblebee stung him behind 
the ear. If there is anything I don’t 
know about bees, from ‘foul brood’ to 
the right bias on which to clip a 
queen's wings, I didn’t miss it this 
morning.” 

“You will be a scientific farmer 
yet,” said John, as he helped himself 
to another slice of bread and butter. 

“There is no knowing what I may 
do in my second childhood. But it 
wasn't the science of the work that in- 
terested me the most this morning. 
When I got used to the veil (and [ 
want to say that it brought out a finer 
sweat on me than any vapor bath * 
was ever in), I got to thinking about 
the bees and their ways, and wonder- 
ing, since they are so intelligent, what 
they were thinking about me. All my 
life I have been hearing fine moral 
lessons drawn from the bees, as if 
they were an example for men to fol- 
low. Now, I think they are more of a 
horrible example than anything else. 
They are inaustrious, of course; but 
what good does it do them? The work- 
ers thdt gather the honey die while at 
their work, and never enjoy the fruits 
of their labor. 

“A colony of bees shows public spirit 
run mad. Everything is done for the 
good of the community, and nothing 
for the good of the individual. And 
their thoughtless industry is just what 
makes it possible for us to rob them 
as we do. In that, they are not so very 
different from industrious farmers who 
put in all their time at producing 
things, and none at all in enjoying 
them. 

“Now, I have no doubt that the best 
bees in those colonies looked on me as 
a public benefactor this morning. 
Didn’t I give them nice painted hives 
to work in, and frames supplied with 
_fabor-saving wax foundations? When 
was doing that, I felt as benevolent 
as a railroad in a new settlement. The 
railroad opens things up and gives peo- 
\{ple a market, and they feel wildly 
‘grateful until the railroad swallows all 
their profits with freight charges. But 

, {when I go to take off the supers, per- 
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The Sayings and Doings of 
“Donald Ban” 


By PETER McARTHUR 


haps the agitator bees that were try- 
ing to sting me this morning, will buzz 
around and say, ‘I told y%u so.” In 
spite of his unpopularity, there are 
times, under modern conditions, when 
the ‘sorehead’ is right. 

“Still, whether they saw thru my 
plans or not,-I must have seemed some- 
thing of a little tin god to those bees. 
That set me to thinking about man’s 
place in natute; and, do you know, it 
strikes me that most of the bugs and 
worms and microbes and things must 
think we are the most beneficent crea- 
tures imaginable. Take the codling 
worms, for instance. If they think at 
all, they must think that we human 
beings plant out apple trees entirely for 
their benefit. Of the blossoms that 
come on the trees, not one in a thou- 
sand goes to the good of man. The 
rest go to food and happy homes for 
codling worms. Of course, that was 
not our intention when we planted the 
trees—but that is the way things are 
working out. There will have to be a 
lot of spraying done before the codling 


worms change their good opinions 
of us. 
“And it is the same with the cur- 


culio and the pea weevil and the cab- 
bage worm, and a whole lot of other 
pests. They must think that men do 
most of their work for their benefit. 
Looking at things in that way, no 
poor farmer should feel blue or feel 
that nobody loves him. There are 
probably millions of bugs and worms 
and things that think he is a noble 
creature, to be making so many provi- 
sions for their comfort.” 

“Humph!” said his wife; “I think 
that the older you get, the more fool- 
ish you are getting in your notions.” 

“Maybe so; maybe so; but that is 
because I am getting to be a philoso- 
pher in my old age. But speaking of 
bees, they are awfully immoral crea- 
tures, and the examples they set to us 
are dangerous in every way. They 
have no idea of property rights. As 
some poet said in a newspaper rhyme 
that I once saw: 


“‘How do the busy little bees 
. Improve the shining hours? 
By making honey all the day 
From other people’s flowers.’ 


“Those bees of mine will probably 
trespass on every farm in the neigh- 
borhood before the season is over. If 
thert were other bee-keepers in the 
neighborhood, I don’t see how we could 
help getting into law suits with one 
another.” 

“IT don’t see how you can make that 
out,” said John. “The bees do good 
when they visit the flowers, by carry- 
ing pollen and fertilizing the blos- 
soms.” 

“Yes, that’s all very fine. But sup- 
pose I put in a little patch of buck- 
wheat to feed my bees—do you sup- 
pose I want all the other bees for 
miles around coming and helping them- 
selves to my honey? I might as well 
let all the cows in the neighborhood 
come into my pasture. The simple fact 
is that bees are industrious robbers, 
and, besides, they will rob one anoth- 
er whenever they get a chance. Let 
a hive become weak, and see how soon 
the others will swarm around and rob 
them of everything. Fine creatures 
the bees are for people to moralize 
about. 

“Then, look at the way they treat 
one another. For the sick and wound- 
ed there is nothing but death. I think 
that if there is one thing above anoth- 
er on this earth that shows the cruel- 
ties and uselessness of organization, it 
is a hive of bees. Theoretically, tneir 
organization is perfect; they waste 
nothing, have no softer sentiments, 
and they sacrifice everything to effi- 
ciency. And what is the good of it 
all, except to provide their enemies 
with something to rob them of?” 

“One would think you had been 
stung, and had a grudge against the 
bees, to hear you talk.” 

“No, I haven’t—not a bit. I simply 
saw in the hive a lot of good advice, 
and the socialistic theories Ihave been 
hearing all my life put into practice— 
and I didn’t think much of them. Be- 









AND THE 
ANSWER 


ANY 


) The Farm Help 
QUESTION 


“Where can I get enough help to store my 
grain this fall?” That’s the question that you 
may ask yourself again and again this summer. 





















































boy can run it. C 
corn and dumps it wherever you want it. 


can’t clog, rattle, sag nor get out of order. 


things you ought to know. 
one. Write y—now,. 





Built of CYPRESS 
bec 


Presses, 
Mills, etc. 


elevators. 


Needs No More Than the Help of a Boy 


The Sandwich Farm Elevator does as much work as seven men. Yet a single 
Cuts out the necessity of shoveling. 
3 v Driven by horse or engine puwer. Overhead 
wagon dump. Corn cleaning grate and screen. 


Built of Cypress, the wood eternal, to outlast elevators made of steel and other woods. Still 
good when others have rusted and rotted away. Over 18,000 farmers are saving money 
and labor with the Sandwich — the silent, fast working, quality-built farm elevator that 


BOOK OF VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 
Our latest elevator book contains facts, figures and pictures about cribs and granaries— 
A post card will bring you a free copy. 


Sandwich Manufacturing Company 
106 LIBERTY STREET, SANDWICH, ILL. 
1206 Main Street, Council Bluffs, lowa 
406 Avenue A, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Studebaker Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Write House Nearest You 


We also build Corn Shellers, Hay 
Gasoline Engines, 
All have the same high 
quality, backed by the same strong 
guaranty of satisfaction as our farm 















Elevatés your small grain or your 


Be sure to get 


Feed 





sides, perhaps I wanted to soothe my 
conscience a little for robbing them, 
by convincing myself how wicked and 
undeserving of good things they are.” 
. “When are we going to have the 
honey for dinner?” asked his wife. 

“After our neighbors’ clover is in 
bloom. I tell you it will make the hon- 
ey taste all the better to know that it 
has inostly come from Jim McPher- 
son’s fields, without Jim being able 
to charge anything for it. I was al- 
ways able to hold my own with Jim in 
a deal, but this time I’ll have the start 
of him completely. I'll have to tell 
him about it, just to see what scheme 
he will try to think up to get even 
with me.” , 

“You will be stung before you are 
thru with those bees,” said his wife. 

“Are you saying that in hope or in 
fear, Janet?” he asked, humorously, ag 
he got up from the table. 


“Tut, what will a few stings matter, | 


compared with the joy of doing things 
scientifically,” said John. “You can’t 
laugh at me for doing things according 
to the books after this.” 

“Maybe not,” said Donald Ban; “but 
don’t be too sure of it.” 





Common Sense in Wallaces’ 
Farmer 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I wish to thank you people from the 
depths of my heart for the good, com- 
mon-sense editorials in your paper. I 
have been so vexed, in talking with 
the business men of our county, and 





angered to the limit by the rot pub- | 


lished in our public papers and maga- 
zines, that I do welcome Wallaces’ 
Farmer to my place of business in 
Kearney, Nebraska, and at my home 
here, with the deepest appreciation. I 
have no suggestions, no comments to 
make, on the statements you have 
caused to appear in the columns of 
Wallaces’ Farmer, only of my unquali- 
fied approval. 
G. E. DICK. 
Illinois. 








Equipped With 


Champion Grain Guards 


do work no others can do; wil! pick up lodged grain 
no matter how badly tangled nor how flat it Mes on 
the ground, so that it may be cut the same as if 


standing. Save all your grain. Made of steel. Em. 
dorsed by err colleges and farmers 
all ove: the U.S. We will ship to responsible par 
ties on three days’ free trial. If not as repre- 
sented, return, and money, where paid, will be re- 
funded. Mention machine. Prices: $5.00 per set 
of eight; ®6.00 per set of ten. These guards have 
saved farmers over 1,000,000 bushels of grain. 
CHAMPION GRAIN GUARD CO. 
3823 Kimwood Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


CORN UP $8.57 PER TON 
SINCE APRIL 17th 
Douglas Corn Gluten Feed Price Unchanged 


Are you watching the market on Douglas Corn 
Gluten Feed, comparing the same with the market 
on cern from which it {s made? Usually the lowest 
prices of the year on Douglas Corn Gluten Feed pre- 
val: during May andJune. It's a good timetolay ina 
supply. We will contract now to supply you prompi- 
ly or give shipment any time within 30 days. If you 
cannot accept shipment within 30 days, advise 
what shipment you desire. We have a special nruop- 
osition for anyone wanting to secure a carload of this 
at present prices, but for shipment later than 30 days. 

Plan now for your coming feeding operations. 
Write us about this proposition. 

Our 32-page booklet, ““Good Feed For All Live 
Stock,’ and also sample, free upon request. 


DOUGLAS COMPANY 
M ers 
CEDAR mak DS, IOWA ° 








(° Grade roads, build dykes, levees with 


CE la rllty Form Ditcher 
Works in any soil. Makes V-sha: 
ditch or cieans ditches up to four 


deep. Ailsteel. Reversible. Adjustable. 
Write for free book and our proposition. § 
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Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple th of farming; about the soil 
and how {t was made; how plants grow init; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wante to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. > 


Credit 


I am talking about that kind of 
credit which will enable you to bor- 
row money at the bank. Most farmer 
boys have very little money accumu- 
lated at the age of twenty-one. If they 
start farming for themselves, either 


on their father’s farm or on a fented 
place, they are almost sure to be short 
of money. Some young farmers raise 
money by giying a chattel mortgage 
on their live stock or machinery. Oth- 
ers are able to borrow on their credit. 
In old-settled regions, there is_more 
and more borrowing on credit. 

What is credit, and how do you get 
it? Credit is something which makes 
bankers and loan companies feel that 
it is absolutely safe to lend money to 
you. Some people get credit simply 
because they own land, live stock, etc., 
etc., which are worth more than the 
money which they are borrowing. In 
fact, that is the way most people get 
credit. The banker may ask for no 
mortgage on any of the property, but 
he knows that the property is there, 
and feels safe in making the loan. 

A few people are able to get credit 
because they have well-to-do relatives 
who, supposedly, will leave them mon- 
ey some day. 

But how is a young man who starts 
out bare-handed, to get credit? There 
is just one way, and that is to make 
a reputation for yourself as a square- 
dealer, a hard worker, and a man of 
ability. Let the banker know that you 
are a promising young fellow, with 
good judgment. If you see a chance to 
pick up $50 or $100 worth of live stock 
at a real bargain, tell the banker about 
it, and see if you can get him to back 
you. In all probability, he will do so, 
if you have built up a reputation as a 
steady, reliable fellow. If he advances 
you money, get in shape to pay it 
back exactly when it is supposed to 
be paid. After a few deals of this 
kind, the banker will see that you are 
a man of your word, and that you are 
able to do that which you set out to do. 

Learn to borrow with judgment. If 
you are only twelve years old, and see 
something which you are sure is a 
great bargain, see if you can not bor- 
row money from your father with 
which to buy it.. If you find later that 
you have made a mistake, and have 
lost money, be sure to pay your father 























back anyhow. That’is the way to 
sharpen your judgment. After you lose 
money a few times, and have to work 


hard to pay it back, you will go slow 
on going into debt to buy the first 
thing which looks like a good bargain. 
Sometimes you will make money, and 
after a time will learn to know more 
nearly just when you should borrow 
and when you should not, 

In Europe, the poorer farmers, who 
had very little money or property of 
any sort, and who could get no money 
at the bank, oftentimes went together 
in groups of twenty, fifty or a hun- 
dred, and formed a bank of their own. 
All the members pledged themselves 
to be responsible for the debts of ev- 
ery other member. Therefore, in ad- 
mitting members, they were careful to 
bring in only honest, hard-working 
men of good judgment. A society of 
this sort was able to borrow money 
and lend it out to the poor members 
at a very reasonable rate of interest. 
Then some of these men made money, 
and deposited it at the little coéper- 
ative bank. We don’t have anything 
of this sort in the United States to 
help the poorer farmers, but we will 
have some day. 

Credit is a wonderful thing. See 
that your credit gets better and better 
as you grow older. 


Clean Threshing 


An Iowa subscriber writes that his 
grain separator, which has been used 
Some years, is wasting grain, and he 
‘wants to know what to do to stop it. 
We referred the inquiry to the makers 
of the separator, who write as follows: 

















7000 Abusive Miles Prove 
HUDSON Endurance 


Perhaps the Hudson record 
which means most to you isthe 
Ocean-to-ocean record. 


Each new claimant to great- 
ness, for several years, has tried 
to prove it by a transcontinen- 
tal run. 


A seven-passenger Hudson 
Super-Six broke the best record 
made up to last summer by 
nearly 214 days—from San 
Francisco to New York. Then 
turned around and broke the 
record from New York to San 
Francisco. It completed the 
round trip in 10 days and 21 
hours—over 7000 miles, includ- 
ing mountains and desert. And 
thus twice won America’s most 
coveted record in one contin- 
uous trip. 


1819 Miles in 24 Hours 
Next to that, the greatest 


¥ official endurance record is the 


. 24-hour top-speed run. A Hud- 
son Super-Six stock chassis ran 
1819 miles in that time—as far 
as from New York to Denver. 
That broke the best previous 
stock chassis record by 52 per 
cent, 


Phaeton, 7-pase’r . . $1605 Touring Sedan 
Cabriolet, 3-pass’r . 1950 Town Car 


Speedster, 4-pass’r. « 1750 (All Prices F. O. B. Detroit) Limousine Landaulet 3025 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT, -« 
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The 24-hour run, 10214-mile 
an hour speed, both made with 
stock chassis, and the 100-mile 
and the one-hour stock car tests, 
as well as many others, were 
official. 

They were made under the 
supervision of the American 
Automobile Association. They 
mean morethan thespeed records 
won—more than the best time 
regardless of size or class in the 
Pike’s Peak hill-climb, by aHud- 
son Super-Six Special, in which 
20 racing cars participated. 


They Prove Endurance 


We made these tests just to 
prove endurance. Nothing else 
is-so important to motor car 
owners. It is not how wella 
car will runin ordinary use that 
counts. Howlongand how little 
attention—how free from me- 
chanical needs and excessive 
fuel and lubrication charges, is 
the main thing. Thesetests have 
demonstrated that, measured by 
other standards, there is a yet 
unknown limit to the endurance 
of a Hudson Super-Six. 

What the Super-Six has prov- 
ed, in performance and endur- 
ance, has never before been done, 


e « « $2175 Town Car Landaulet $3025 
2925 Limousine .... + 2925 


MICHIGAN 








“In the first place, we should judge 
from the length of time the separator 
has been used, that the teeth in the 
cylinder of the machine must be great- 
ly worn. Undoubtedly, your corre- 
spondent is not threshing the wheat 
out of the head, and considerable of 
the wheat which he regards as being 
wasted by the machine is. being 
threshed out by the wind stacker fan, 
and, of course, goes out in straw as 
a wastage. 

“When teeth in a machine become 
worn to any extent, they shoula usu- 
ally be replaced, and the straw should 
be very closely watched, taking some 
out thru the top of the separator, no- 
ticing the heads carefully, as to 
whether they are being threshed out; 
because, if the cylinder does not thresh 
out the grain, the wind stacker fan is 
very liable to do so, and in this way 
the separator gets a bad reputation 
for wasting grain, when, in reality, it 
is only caused by inability to thresh 
the grain out of the head on account 
of poor cylinder teeth. With the cyl- 
inder properly equipped with good 
teeth, only enough concave teeth 
should be run to thresh the wheat 





out of the head, and the operator 
should make sure that this is being 
done. We make mention of this, be- 
cause if an operator uses any more 
teeth in the concave than necessary, 
the more the straw is cut up, the 
harder it will be to shake the grain 
out of the straw. It should be defi- 
nitely determined that all belts are 
tight enough to run each part up to 
its regular speed. 

“The crank shaft of the separator 
should run not less than 230 revolu- 
tions per minute. Where the thresh- 
ing is extra hard, sometimes it will be 
necessary to increase this speed 
slightly, but never above 235. The 
adjustable grate behind the concaves 
should be drawn up just as high as 
possible without causing the cylinder 
to back-lash. The check board should 
be run as low as possible without 
holidng the straw back on the beater. 
The separator should be set practi- 
cally level each way. Then the oper- 
ator should watch the sieves and see 
that the grain is not going over them 
instead of over into the straw. Many 
times, a@ machine is blamed for not’ 





separating the grain from the straw, 


when it is simply blowing it over the 
mill.” 








OX OD YSSS 
WinT hese Prize Ewes 


HE Bradley Sheep Club offers 
sixty flocks of bred ewes as prizes 

to stimulate interest in sheep raising 
and to increase wool production. 

Any boy between the ages of 13 and 17 inclusive, | 

is cligible for one of these prize flocks. In five | 

years the flock you win will carn enough to send | 
ou through college. This is poe chance to 
earn @ profitable industry and belp clothe and 
feed our soldiers, Prizes awarded on merit only. 
Write us for Free Booklet On Raising 
by Mr. Anthony Gould of the American Sheep 
Breeder, Full details of contest will be sent 





with booklet. P 
BRADLEY KNITTING CO, 
1032 Bri 4 ue 
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This department was established by Mrs. 
Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. 





HEARTS AND HOMES 


Henry Wallace. 
preferred, name of writer will not be published 
dress all inquiries and letters to Hearts aad Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Canning What We Can 


When a canning demonstration was 
held in a certain neighborhood, the at- 
tendance was disappointing. 

“I like my own old way better than 
anything new,” lady said. “I use 
mother’s recipes, and they are good 
ehough for me.” 

“IT have all the 
and get as much or more 
than I would get from a 
tion,” another lady said. 

Tried recipes, however splendid may 
be the results, and reading of buNe- 
tins, however beneficial they may be, 
are not inspirational. 

Attending a canning demonstration, 
where the importance of canning is 
magnified, and the work every woman 
hes to do is made worth while, does 
inspire one to better work. 

“I didn’t learn a single new meth- 
od,” said one lady, who is enthusiastic 
about canning; “but I was thrilled 
with. the importance of what I had 
considered an unimportant, tiresome 
detail of kitchen work. I came home 


one 


bulletins on canning, 
out of them 
demonstra- 


with the impulse to can everything 
about the place. I find my work eas- 
ier when I realize that what I am do- 
ing in my small kitchen is part of a 
great movement, and I work more 
swiftly, more accurately, more effi- 


ciently, for being a part of this great 
movement.” 

“lam an old hand at canning,” said 
another lady; “but I know now I was 
never a good hand. Every year I lost 
a few cans. I realize, after seeing a 
specialist demonstrate canning, that 
the loss was due to my not being care- 
ful enough to sterilize my cans and 
lids. 1 would sometimes let the fruit 
cool befere it went into the jars. I 
thought I was not to blame when I 
opened a can and found it spoiled—I 
blamed it on the weather or the fruit. 
Now I -know |! could have prevented 
those losses. The trouble was that I 
canned without enthusiasm—just be- 
cause I had to can. I was sick of can- 
ning before the work was done, and 
grew careless. 

“Since attending the canning dem- 
onstrations, I can because I want to 
do my utmost to add to the food sup- 
ply. I get tired; but if we are short of 
food next winter, I will not blame my- 
self for having neglected my opportu- 


nities. I will have saved what I could, 
and the comfort this assurance will 


give me will more than atone for be- 
ing tired thru the canning season.” 

Indifference is the most baffling 
handicap to progress. Since the bur- 
den of saving food must be carried by 
women, none of us are able to take 
our part in living without taking our 
part in carrying this burden of re- 
sponsibility, and doing our utmost to 
save Let us can what we can, and 
attend as many as possible of the dem- 
onstrations held over the country. The 
inspiration they give is worth the time 
spent, and will stimulate us to do bet- 
ter the work we know how to do. 





Corn Bread Recipes 


A correspondent writes: 

“Please publish in the Hearts and 
Homes Department, a simple way to make 
corn bread. I have tried many recipes, 
but it seems that I do not get it thoroly 
done thru the when it bakes for 
an hour in a hot oven.” 

If the recipe wanted is for yeast bread, 
try making a mush thinner than you 
would make for frying. Cook it more 
than an hour; add sugar, salt and short- 
ening for the bread to this, and use as a 
sponge by stirring the in when cool. 
You need not take as much water as you 
will require moisture for the baking, but 
unless you do, you will not get as much 
corn meal in your bread as you can use 
to advantage. It is surprising how much 
corn meal one can use without tasting, 
by cooking it well. 

Here is a good recipe for sour-milk 
corn bread, with soda: Take two cupfuls 
of corn meal, one cupful of flour, one-half 
cupful of corn syrup, one-half cupful of 
sugar, one egg wel]l beaten, two table- 
spoonfuls of melted shortening, a pinch 
of salt, one teaspoonful of soda, one cup- 
ful of sour milk, one cupful of sweet 
milk, one teaspoonful of baking powder. 
Bake in a moderate oven. 

The Bureau of Chemistry of the Uni- 


center 


yeast 





ted States Department of Agriculture, 
gives the following recipes for corn meal 
yeast bread. ° 

Two and two-thirds cups of corn meal, 
three and one-half cups of cold water, 
two cakes of compressed yeast, two cups 
of lukewarm water, three tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, one and one-half tablespoonfuls 
of salt, two and one-fourth cups of white 
flour, three tablespoonfuls of shortening. 
Stir the corn meal into the cold water, 
bring to boiling point, and cook in double 
boiler for ten minutes; cool. Dissolve the 
compressed yeast cakes in the lukewarm 
water, and add to the corn meal mush. 
Sift the sugar, salt and one cup of flour 
together, and stir into the corn meal and 


yeast mixture, 3eat thoroly, and set to 
rise at a temperature between 80 and 88 
degrees; it should be light within two 
hours. Beat it thoroly, add the melted 
shortening if desired,‘ and add the re- 
mainder of the flour; knead thoroly until 


Set to rise as before. 
double in bulk, mold into four 
loa¥es, place in slightly warmed and 
greased pans, cover, and set to rise. 
When double in bulk, make in a steady 
oven (400 to 425 degrees) for forty-five 
to fifty minutes. 

Corn Meal and Rice Griddle Cakes: 
One-half cup of corn meal, one-half cup 
of flour, one-half teaspoonful of soda, 


smooth and elastic. 


When 


one teaspoonful of salt, one cup of sour 
milk, one cup of cold boiled rice, two 
eges. Mix the dry ingredients together; 
add sour milk and rice to beaten “egg 
yolks; stir into the dry ingredients; fold 
in the beaten egg white. Fry on hot 
griddle. 

Corn Meal and Apple Pudding: One- 
half cup of corn meal, one quart of milk, 
one teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful 


of ginger, one-half cup of molasses, two 
cups of apples cored and cut into eighths. 
Scald the milk and add the corn meal; 
cook for thirty minutes, and add the salt, 
ginger and molasses, Pour into a but- 
tered baking dish, bake for one hour, stir- 
ring occasionally; add the apples, and 
bake one hour longer without stirring. 
Serve with cream or pudding sauce, 





To Save Sugar 


Des Moines bakers have been instruct- 
ed by the government food service de- 
partment to sell no more sweet buns. In 
England the food dictator forbids light 
and fancy pastries of all kinds; fillings 
and sandwiches of every kind, such as 
jam, whipped cream, butter cream, fruit 
in Open cases, custard, etc.; additions 
of whatever kind to cakes or buns after 
the mixings and doughs have been baked 
or the article baked; composite cakes 
made of one or more different mixtures; 
any cakes that can not be made with 
less than 15 per cent of sugar; muffins, 
pikélets, crumpets, and dropped scones; 
any tea cakes except plain scones and 
buns, which, in some localities, are known 
as plain tea cakes. 

There will be no hardship to the aver- 
age housekeeper in observing these regu- 
lation® before she has to. The longer we 
make our supplies last, the more we are 
doing for our country, and for ourselves 
as a part of our country, for, as Edison 
says: 

“The 
nation 
tion is 


nation is not a third person; the 
is ourselves. The nation’s obliga- 
our obligation, and each of us 
should work a little harder than he has 
ever worked before, and produce a little 
more than he has before, in order that 
he may be tne better able to discharge 





his share of the obligation which the 
nation has assumed,” 
Bottles for Fruits 
Bottles may be used successfully for 
preserving foods, according to the garden- 
ing and canning committee of the state 


Cans and jars of all 
in demand this sea- 
cases will be 


council of defense. 
kinds will be greatly 
and the supply in some 
short. 
Small-mouthed 
successfully 
rhubarb 
other foods, 


son, 


bottles 
for currant, plum, 
strained tomatoes, and 
mostly liquid in character. 
Berries, marmalades, preserves and mus- 
tard pickles should be placed in large- 
mouthed bottles. 

All bottles should be thoroly washed 
and sterilized before use. The insides of 
extremely dirty bottles can be cleaned 
satisfactorily by the use of shot or rice. 
When the bottles are clean, they may be 
rinsed and placed in a wash boiler con- 
taining cold water. The water is then 
brought to a boil, and allowed to boil for 
fifteen minutes, after which the bottles 
are removed and placed on a cloth to 
drain. If the bottles are not to be used 
at once, clean cotton may be placed in 
the mouths, to prevent the entrance of 


used 
grape and 


may be 


juices, 





decay-forming organisms. It is best to 
fill them soon after sterilization. 

New corks are best. Old corks may be 
tested by filling the bottles with water 
and inverting them before sterilizing. 

Bottles must be tightly sealed. The 
contents should not stand higher than 
half an inch from the top, as that much 
space will be required for expansion. Af- 
ter the bottle is filled, the cork is pressed 
in tightly. While the bottle is warm, it 
is inverted in melted paraffin until a 
thoro coating is obtained—or sealing-wax 
may be used. 





Removing Stains 


Miss Helene Hanson gave directions at 
the Ames short course, for the removal 
of stains. Miss Hanson said: 

“Ordinary stains on table linens, such 
as coffee, coeoa, chocolate and cream, 
should be soaked in cold water before 
soap is applied. Peach stains may be 











removed by pouring hot water from a 
height, or by soaking in glycerine before 
washing. Most ink stains can be removed 


by repeated soaking in fresh milk. 

“Javelle water, used as a bleaching 
agent on white cotton or linen, is made 
as follows: One pound of washing or sal 
soda, dissolved in one quart of boiling 
water, added to half a pound of chloride 
of lime dissolved in two quarts of cold 
for a few minutes; then strain and bot- 
tle. This is excellent for whitening 
clothes, and may be used in the propor- 
tion of one tablesponful to each boiler of 
clothes. It should not be used on colored 
materials. 

“The simplest way to clean bronze and 
copper is to use a mixture of vinegar and 
water. Dissolve by placing over the fire 
salt in equal parts. Rub the tarnished 















article with the mixture, nad then rub 
off. Powdered chalk made into a paste 
with water gives a final finish.” 

When wooden kitchen chairs have be- 
come stained with fruit or other stains, 
which scrubbing will not remove, it is 
suggested by the home economics depart- 
ment at Ames, that they be given a coat 
of black enamel, first scrubbing thoroly 
with washing soda and letting dry. 


Mineral Matter 


Years ago, dosing with iron was part 
of the treatment for those who needed a 
‘A 
tonic. ‘The doctor would order it given 
in a spoon, without regard to the injuri- 
ous effects on the teeth. Later they pre- 
scribed a tube for the administration of 
iron. Not so long ago, someone decided 
that iron could be administered thru the 
food, and now doctors order iron thru 
the juice of spinach for infants, and the 
spinach itself for older patients. Spinach, 
lettuce, asparagus, beans, cabbage, cel- 
ery, radishes, squash, tomatoes, carrots, 
turnips and onions all contain iron, which 
helps to build the red corpuscles. 
Other minerals which form a part of 












































the diet are potassium, which helps to 
build cells, magnesium for the nerves, 
calcium for building bone, and cellulose, 


xercises the muscles of the diges- 
These minerals are found in 
green vegetables. Carrots deserve a 
higher place in the diet than usually is 
given them, Lettuce and celery could be 
used oftener to advantage. Onions in the 
spring are better than medicine. (If a 
sprig of barley follows the onions, the 
odor of the onions will be removed.) The 
minerals also help to regulate the body 
processes, 


which e 
tive tract. 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book “Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Jerry Muskrat’s New House 


Jerry Muskrat has been very busy build- 
ing his new house. He dug the founda- 
tion, and made it of mud. He said he 
was going to use twigs and willow shoots 
for the house itself, and finds Johnny 
Chuck cutting twigs for him. 


Jerry was so surprised that he hardly 
knew what to say. He thanked Johnny 
Chuck, and with the bundle of ‘green twigs 
swam back to his new house. When he 
had used the last one, he swam across to 
the bulrushes on the edge of the Smiling 
Pool. 

“Good morning, Jerry Muskrat,” said 
someone almost hidden by a big pile of 
bulrushes, all nicely cut. ‘I want to help 
build the new house.” 

It was Danny Meadow Mouse. 

Jerry Muskrat was more surprised than 
ever. “Oh, thank you, Danny Meadow 
Mouse, thank you!” he said, and, pushing 
the pile of bulrushes before him, he swam 
back to his new house. 

When he had used the rushes, Jerry 
wanted some young willow shoots, so he 
started for the place where the willows 
grow. Before he reached them, he heard 
someone shouting: 

“Hi! Jerry Muskrat! See the pile of 
willow shoots I’ve cut for your new 
house.” It was Peter Rabbit, who is 
hardly ever known to work, 

Jerry Muskrat was more surprised than 
ever, and so pleased that all he could say 
was, “Thank you, thank you, Peter 
Rabbit!” 

Back to the new house he swam with 
the pile of young willow shoots. When he 
had placed them to suit him, he sat up on 
the walls of his house to rest. He looked 
across the Smiling Pool. Then he rubbed 
his eyes and looked again. Could it be?— 
yes, it certainly was a bundle of green 
alder twigs floating straight across the 
Smiling Pool towards the new house! 
When they got close to him, Jerry spied 
a sharp little black nose pushing them 
along, and back of the little black nose 
twinkled two little black eyes. 

“What are you doing with those 
twigs, Billy Mink?’’ cried Jerry. 

“Bringing them for your new house,” 
shouted Billy Mink, popping out from be- 
hind the bundle of alder twigs. 

And that was the beginning of the 
busiest day that the Smiilng Peol had 
ever known, Billy Mink brought more 
alder twigs and willow shoots and bul- 
rushes, as fast as Johnny Chuck and Peter 
Rabbit and Danny Meadow Mouse could 
cut them. Little Joe Otter brought sods 
and mud to hold them in place. 

Thick and high grew the walls of the 
new house. In the upper part, Jerry built 
the nicest little room, and lined it with 
grass and soft moss, so that he could 
sleep warm and comfortable thru the 
long, cold winter. Over all, he built a 
strong, thick roof, beautifully mounded. 

An hour before it was time for Old 
Mother West Wind to come for the Merry 
Little Breezes, Jerry Muskrat’s new house 


alder 





was finished. Then such a frolic as there 
was in and around the Smiling Pool! Lit- 
tle Joe Otter made a new slippery slide 
down one side of the roof. Billy Mink 
said that the new house was better to 
dive off of than the Big Rock. Then the , 
two of them, with Jerry Muskrat, cut up 
all sorts of monkey-shines in the water, 
while Johnny Chuck,; Peter Rabbit, Danny 
Meadow Mouse, and the Merry Little 
Breezes danced on the shore and shouted 
themselves hoarse. 

When at last jolly, round, red Mr. Sun 
went to bed behind the Purple Hills, and 
the black shadows crept ever so softly 
out across the Smiling Pool, Jerry Musk- 
rat sat on the roof of his house, eating 
his supper of fresh-water clams. He was 
very tired, was Jerry Muskrat, very tired 
indeed, but he was very happy, for now 
he had no fear of the long, cold winter. 
Zest of all, his heart was full of love— 
love for his little playmates of the Smiling 
Pool and the Green Meadows. 

(Next week’s story is about Peter Rab- 
bit’s big cousin, Jumper the Hare.) 
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f Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made ori@inally by Henry Wallace, with such slight c y oc 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


as ma. cca- 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted, The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
d 





eee any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 





A Noted Passover 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for July 15, 1917. I Chronicles, 30; 


printed, 1-13.) t 
“And Hezekiah sent to all Israel and 

Judah, and wrote letters also to 

Ephr:im and Manasseh, that they 


should come to the house of Jehovah 
at Jerusalem, to keep the passover 
unto Jehovah, the God of Israel. (2) 
For the king had taken counsel, and 


his princes, and all the assembly in 
Jerusalem, to keep the passover in the 
second month. (3) For they could not 
keep it at that time, because the 
priests had not sanctified themselves 
in sufficient number, neither had the 


people gathered themselves together 
to Jerusalem. (4) And the thing was 
right in the eyes of the king and of all 
the assembly. (5) So they established 
a decree to make _ proclamation 
throughout all Israel, from Beer-sheba 
even to Dan, that they should come to 
keep the passover unto Jehovah, the 
God of Israel, at Jerusalem: for‘they 
had not kept it in great numbers in 
such sort as it is written. (6) So the 
posts went with the letters from the 
king and his princes throughout all 
Israel and Judah, and according to the 
comuiandment of the king, saying, Ye 
children of Israel, turn again unto Je- 
hovanh, the God of Abraham, Isaac and 
Israel, that he may return to the rem- 
nant that are escaped of you out of 
the hand of the kings of Assyria. (7) 
And be not ye like your fathers, and 
like your brethren, who trespassed 
against Jehovah, the God of their 
fathers, so that he gave them up to 
desolation, as ye see. (8) Now be ye 
not stiff-necked, as your fathers Were; 
yield yourselves unto Jehovah, and en- 
ter into his sanctuary, which he hath 
sanctified forever, and serve Jehovah 
vour God, that his fierce anger may be 
turned away from you. (9) For if ye 
turn again unto Jehovah, your breth- 
ren and your children shall find com- 
passion before them that led them 
captive, and shall come again into this 
land: for Jehovah your God is gra- 
cious and merciful, and will not turn 
away his face from you, if ye return 
unto him. (10) So the posts passed 
from city to city through the country 
of Ephraim and Manasseh, even unto 
Zebulun: but they laughed them to 
scorn and mocked them. (11) Never- 
theless, certain men of Assher and 
Manasseh and Zebulun humbled them- 
selves and came to Jerusalem. (12) 
Also upon Judah came the hand of 
God to give them one heart, to do the 
commandment of the king and of the 
princes by the word of Jehovah. (13) 
And there assembled at Jerusalem 
much people to keep the feast of un- 
leavened bread in the second month, a 
very great assembly.” 

To get a proper understanding of 
this lesson and the things that gave 
this passover such great distinction, 
one must read curefully the sixteenth 
chapter of Il Kings, and the twenty- 
eighth, twenty ninth and thirtieth chap- 
ters of If Chronicles, and thus get the 
general outline of the history of that 
day 


Jotham was very much such a man 


as l'zziah, but did not presume to 


usurp the place of high priest. The. 


country was prosperous materially, but 
declining morally. Formal worship, 
which had prevailed during the time 
of prosperity, no matter how great its 
outward splendor, could put no real 
restraint on the natural tendencies of 
men to do evil; and with the bad ex- 
ample set by Ahaz, his successor, there 
was nothing to hinder the corrupt wor- 
ship and practices which had always 
proved a source of material demor- 
alization to the Jewish people. 

Ahaz was one of the worst kings 
that ever sat on the throne of Judah. 
He began by walking in the ways of 
the kings of Israel, who were without 
exception a bad lot. First he inaugu- 
rated the Baal worship of the Phoeni- 





cians, and in the excess of his zeal for 
idolatrous worship sacrificed one or 
more of his sons to Moloch. Religious 
Ahaz certainly was, intensely and zeal- 
ously religious; but in him the reli- 
gious instinct became gloomy supersti- 
tion. A man will not sacrifice his sons 
unless he is in most deadly earnest. 
He encouraged and aided in the estab- 
lishment of Baal worship all over his 
dominion, “on the hills and under ev- 
ery green tree.” The natural result of 
this was. national demoralization. 
Forms of worship were established to 
satisfy the religious instinct of the 
people, which led to the grossest of 
human vices. The better classes of the 
people withdrew themselves from the 
support of the government, for the 
good and sufficient reason that there 
was no longer a government that was 
worth fighting for. 


The Philistines attacked Ahaz from 
the west; the Edomites from the south. 
Pekah, son of Remaliah, a military ad- 
venturer from the land across the Jor- 
dan, then sat upon the throne of Israel, 
and entered into a league with Rezin 
the king of Damascus to wage war 
against Ahaz, which war, while unsuc- 
cessful in the main, yet lost him the 
port of Elath, which Uzziah had con- 
trolled. Isaiah had a notable inter- 
view with Ahaz, predicting the de- 
struction of what he called these two 
“smoking firebrands,” Rezin and Pe- 
kah, and telling him that the Lord 
would give him assurance of the truth 
of this prophecy, if he would only ask 
it. AhaZ refused under the plea that 
he would not tempt Jehovah. This 
may have been utter hypocrisy or inso- 
lent defiance, depending on the mean- 
ing with which he used the word 
“tempt.” Instead of depending upon 
Jehovah or asking His counsel, he sent 
an embassy to the king of Assyria, 
robbing the temple of its treasures, to 
induce him to make war on the kings 
of Israel and Damascus. This war was 
successful; for Damascus thereafter 
ceased to be a kingdom and Israel was 
carried captive into the land of Assy- 
ria. This alliance was just what the 
Assyrians wanted; for it was now a 
question as to whether Egypt or As- 
syria would be mistress of the world; 
and by conquering Damascus and the 
ten tribes and holding points in Philis- 
tia, the king of Assyria had paved the 
way for the conquest of Egypt. It did 
Ahaz no good, however, but simply 
made Judea tributary to Assyria, 
which it continued to be until the days 
of Hezekiah. 

During this treaty, Ahaz went to 
Damascus to meet Tigleth-pileser, the 
king of Assyria, and there saw an altar 
to which he took a great fancy, had a 
copy of it made, placed it in the tem- 
ple, removing the altar to Jehovah, 
had the high priest offer sacrifice on 
it, and himself offered sacrifice on it. 
Finally, he stripped the temple bare of 
its treasures and closed it. Ahaz died 
after reigning sixteen years, and was 
succeeded by Hezekiah. 

When things come to the worst in 
any nation, they begin to mend. When 


people begin to see the full results of , 


any policy which leads to national de> 
generacy and decay, if there is any life 
left in. them, they begin a radical re- 
form. The time was ripe for it when 
Hezekiah mounted the throne of Ju- 
dea. He was one of the best kings thht 
Israel ever had, and in the time of his 
prosperity, and as the result of it, 
made fewer mistakes than any right- 
eous king that reigned before him. He 
showed his true king-craft and states- 
manship as well as his moral fiber, by 
beginning to restore the ancient reli- 
gion; in other words, by beginning to 
put the temple in order. 

Evidently, this young man (about 
twenty-five) had his plans well thought 
out before the death of his father. For 
we read that in the first month of the 
first year of his reign, he opened up 
the temple, which had heretofore been 
closed by orders of the king, and be- 
gan to sanctify it, that is, clean it up 
and put it in repair. This was the 
month when the passover should be 





held (the first of which we have any 
record of being actually kept since the 
days of Joshua). It was found to be 
impossible to put the temple in proper 
order by the fourteenth, when the 
passover must be held; and therefore, 
after consulting with the princes and 
the priests, he issued a decree post- 
poning it one month—a technical vio- 
lation of the law, but defensible on 
moral grounds, as are many other 
technical violations. 

In order to make the coming pass- 
over truly national in its character, 
wide as the Jewish race, the king dis- 
patched posts or special messengers 
thruout the neighboring Israelitish ter- 
ritory, pointing out to the people the 
cause of national decay, the violation 
of the laws of the God of their fathers, 
and asking them to join his own peo- 
ple in restoring the public worship of 
Jehovah. The country had been con- 
quered by the Assyrians during the 
previous reign, and vast numbers of 
the highest classes had been carried 
away into captivity; but there were 
still many Israelites left, and they 
were invited on the ground of their 
common descent from Abraham,’ Isaac 
and Jacob, to join in the public wor- 
ship of the God of their fathers, as 
originally instituted in the wilderness. 
It is significant that the tribe nearest 
Jerusalem, and most under the influ- 
ence that had emanated from Samaria 
when it was the capital, declined the 
invitation with contempt, while not a 
few of those more remote and less 
corrupt accepted it. 

As the great day approached, it be- 
came evident that some of the priests 
and Levites in Jerusalem, and in the 
service of the temple, had no real 
heart in the matter; but so general was 
the response of the people that for 
shame’s sake, if not for conscience’ 
sake, they sanctified themselves and 
joined in the observance. Many also 
of the common people took so little 
interest in the matter that they had 
not sanctified themselves, so that they 
could with propriety kill their own sac- 
rifice after presenting it at the door of 
the temple. Therefore the Levites who 
were sanctified were directed to do 
this for them—another infraction of the 
letter of the law equally justifiable on 
moral grounds; Many multitudes that 
came from the northern tribes, possi- 
bly out of curiosity, having never had 
a chance to attend a passover in all 
their lives, in fact, never since the 
time of Solomon, altho not sanctified, 
observed the passover otherwise than 
it was written. And yet Hezekiah en- 
couraged them to do so, and prayed for 
them as follows: “The good Jehovah 
pardon everyone that setteth his heart 
to seek God . . .” The letter of the 
law must yield to the spirit. 

Then, as now, if a man who has done 
wrong or has been neglectful of his 
religious duties, sincerely joins with 
good people in performing the duties 
of religion, he sincerely rejoices; for 
there is nothing that gives greater joy, 
tho it does not always bring happiness, 
than doing in sincerity that which we 
believe to be right. Therefore, it is 
not surprising that we read that they 
all rejoiced. 

Next to doing the right thing oneself 
the greatest joy is in joining with oth- 
ers in doing it. So great was the joy 
in connection with this festival, that 
after the seventh day had passed they 
continued feasting another seven days, 
offering peace offerings, confessing 
their previous shortcomings and sins 
unto the God of their fathers. The 
passover closed appropriately with the 
benediction by the priests: “Then the 
priests the Levites arose and blessed 
the people;” and still better, “their 
voice was heard, and their prayer 
came up to his holy habitation, even 
unto heaven.” 

We must judge of the moral effect 
of a revival—for this was truly a na- 
tional revival—by what follows. If the 
converts, after sincerely enjoying the 
revival, go their separate ways, one to 
his farm, another to his merchandise, 
and think no more about it, the perma- 
nent effects of that revival will not be 
very marked. There is such a thing as 
giving full rein to our emotions in con- 
nection with worship, but if the emo- 
tion does not result in proper action, 
it leaves us in a worse moral condition 
than before. It is gratifying to know 
that this revival was of the best; for 
we read in the next chapter that when 
all this was finished, the work of re- 
form which Hezekiah had inaugurated 
went on. All the Israelites that were 
present (as we would say, the commu- 
nicants), went out to the cities of Ju- 





dah, cut down the groves and threw 
down the altars out of all Judah and 
Benjamin, Ephraim and. Manasseh. 
“Then they returned, every man to his 
own possession, unto their own cities”, 
and left Hezekiah to carry on to com- 
pletion the work in Jerusalem. 
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The patterns we offer are gu aranteed to fit perfectly 
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by number and give size or age. Write plainly and 
be sure and sign your name and address. 

Owing to limited space it is not possibile for us to 
fllustrate more than a few of the very many new 
designs that come out each month. We have made 
arrangements to supply our readers with a ‘Fashion 
Quarterly” illustrating nearly 400 practical styles of 
garments for ladies, misses and children, which can 
be very easily made at home. The latest issue of 
this quarterly fashion book will be matied to any 
address in the United States upon receipt of 10c. 

Special book on embroidery patterns, ‘Embroidery 
for Every Woman,” illustrating 200 designs and de- 
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No. 8024—Ladies’ Waist—Cut in sizes 
36 to 44 inches bust measure. Linen, ma- 
dras or crepe de Chine can be used for 
this waist. 

No, 8210—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in sizes 24 
to 32 inches waist measure. The skirt is 
cut in four gores, and is plaited at the 
sides. 

No. 8187—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 6, 
8, 10, 12 and 14 years. The dress is cut 
in one piece, has a separate belt, and 
long or short sleeves. 

No. 8217—Boys'’ Suit—Cut in sizes 2, 
4 and 6 years. This suit has a separate 
blouse and knickerbockers. 

No. 8193—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 
86 to 44 inches bust measure. Long or 
short sleeves may be used; the blouse ig 
plain, and the skirt is cut in three gores. 

The above patterns will be sent to 
any address, by the Pattern Department 
of this paper, on receipt of ten cents for 
each. 
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Black and white with white borders. Money re- 
turned for those not good enough to print. Work 
returned same day received, postpaid. 
Bosworth & Co., Dept. A, Ames. iowa 
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THE POULTRY: 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Late Hatches 


The June-hatched chick has estab- 
lished itself as a bird of exceptionally 
fine plumage, and when fed and brood- 
ed apart from the older chicks, of 
sturdy growth. The early August 
chick is also a profitable hatch if the 
eggs set are from hens that are just 
beginning to lay after rearing chicks. 
The long rest during incubation, to- 
gether with the good feed and care a 
hen with chicks receives, puts her in 
fine shape for laying hatchable eggs. 

“Swat the rooster” is a good slogan 
for June, when the hens have been 
culled, many of them marketed, and 
others rearing their families; but no 
breeder can afford to “swat” every 
rooster. The best breeders for pullet- 
mating are the birds coming two, and 
these birds, mated with hens that have 
weaned their chicks, father sturdy 
chicks for August hatches. 

Feed these August chicks to them- 
selves; give them to hens at the edge 
of a corn field, where they will have 
shade and mellow ground. Let them 
have the range of a stubble field, and 
they will grow like weeds, and be 
ready to lay in the spring when the 
hens are sitting. 

Chiggers will torment the life out 
of them on long grass or deep weeds. 
Make them comfortable, and they 
will furnish both fries and pullets 
when they will come in handy. 

In setting hens for late hatches, 
give them a shaded, cool, comfortable 
nest. Don’t leave them in the chick- 
en house. A nest hollowed out of the 
ground under a shady trees is ideal. 
Shelter them from the rain. 





Regarding Turkeys 

A Nebraska subscriber writes: 

“What would be the best feed for 
young turkeys? Should one let them 
run with an old hen? How long does 
it take turkey eggs to hatch?” 

Don’t feed the poults until they are 
from thirty-six to forty-eight hours 
old. For the first feed, give bread 
squeezed out of sweet milk, or curds 
with bread crumbs and chopped onion 
tops. Put a little sand in one meal of 
each day. Poults like to have some- 
thing to pick at yet if they are fed too 
often they develop liver trouble and 
die. For this reason it is best to keep 
them on plowed ground, or short 
grass. Keep dry, and free from mites 
and lice. Look between the under side 
of the quill feathers, and treat with 
thick, sweet cream or pork fryings. 
Turkey eggs take four weeks to hatch. 

A turkey hen is the ideal mother. 
A chicken hen weans her chicks too 
early. Keep the mother free from 
mites and lice. 





An Informal Letter About 
Pullman 


An informal letter to those interest- 
ed in the All-Northwest Egg-Laying 
Contest, at the State College of Wash- 
ington, says: 

“The young turks are hatching un- 
der hen mothers and in incubators. 
We have been busy since the first of 
June, fencing and stocking the new 
range recently assigned to the grow- 
ing stock. The poults have been ap- 
portioned a beautiful two-acre grove 
of English and red maples, ash and 
box-elder, and we are trusting they 
will like their new range well enough 
to abide within the seven-foot fence— 
for a time at least. The chicks have 
a four-acre apple orchard with a small 
adjacent patch of red clover. The new 
colony coops are 6x12 feet—high 
enough to afford good head room and 
ventilation in summer weather, and 
heavy enough, we find, for a team to 
move. Today the last hatches of the 
season are due in the incubator house. 
Plans are under way for the remodel- 


will have been begun when this letter 
reaches you. 

“In an effort to test the value of 
various fronts for chicken houses, we 
will handle the coming year at the 
college country plant, 450 pullets, in 
three pens, each 16x40 feet. One pen 
will have the usual ¢gurtain front; a 
second will have a combination front 
of glass and muslin, and the third will 
have no muslin, but a carefully de- 
signed ventilating system, with glass 
for light. These puilets will be trap- 
nested. 

“Our propaganda to the poultryman 
is: Sell in the market, as soon as pos- 
sible, the surplus males, the non-lay- 
ers, the badly-grown or poorly-bred 
pullets. Wheat and all other feeds are 
too scarce and high to be fed to any- 
thing which can not return production 
at a profit. Stop all feed waste, wheth- 
er it be from over or under-feeding, 
from hoppers that waste dry mash, 
from mice, chipmunks, sparrows, cats, 
or what not. Practice the best meth- 
ods of flock management.” 

The work the farmer’s wife is do- 
ing in the poultry yard is along the 
same lines that large firms and edu- 
cational institutions are working. Isn’t 
that a stimulating thought? Should it 
not inspire us to keep looking ahead 
for the welfare of our flocks? 





Chicken Coops From Carbid 

Cans : 
Farmers having acetylene lighting 
installations in their homes, usually 
find no practical use for their empty 
carbide cans. The cans can not be 
returned, and are allowed to accumu- 
late on the junk pile. These empty 
cans may readily be made into excel- 
lent chicken coops of the individual 
sort. All that is necessary to make 
the conversion is to nail a piece of 


from rolling, and to make a door to 
keep the hen inside when desired. 

The strips of wood are nailed on 
from the outside, and the nails are 
clinched inside, to keep them from 
coming off. The door is made from a 
piece of six-inch fencing board, cut 
just long enough so that there will be 
a space of two or three inches left 
open at the bottom when the piece is 
in place, for the chicks to pass thru. 
The door is fastened by a short piece 
of wire to a hog ring, placed in the 
rim of the can at the top. Holes may 
be punched in the other end of the 
coop for ventilation. 

A coop of this sort has been found 
equal in every way to the purchased 
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ing of some laying pens, and the work 


Fishers’ Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Eges for hatching from selected range flock headed 
by Thompson bred cockerels. Narrow, even barring, 
with size. Eggs per 15-@1> 30-82, 50-83, 100-85. M. B. 


turkey eggs, setting of 11-¢4—Gliant strain. Eggs 
guaranteed fertile. L. S. FISHER & SON, Edgewood, lowa. 





S C. B. Leghorn eggs from 250 large two-year-old 
). hens, heavy laying strain, mated with 12 cocks 
and 12 cockerels. All high scoring birds, some prize 
winning stock. Eggs $4.00 per 100, €2.50 per 50, $1.00 
per 15. Satisfaction guaranteed. Edw. Dooley, 
Selma, Iowa. 





] AY OLD CHICKS-—5,000 8. C. W. Leghorn 
: chicks, July hatch, at $9.00 per100. EGGLAND 
EGG FARM AND HATCHERY, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs—i5, 75c; 50, 
$2.00; 100, $4.00. J. A. Penn, Alta, lowa. 





)GGS8 for hatching—8. C. Brown Leghorns, Sc per 
4 egg. How many? Fawn & White Runner duck 
€ggs, 11-61. Stock guaranteed pure. S. J. GARDNER, Russell, jowa. 


EGGS—49 VARIETIES 


Free book. AYE BROS., Box 2, Blair, Nebraska. 








ILVER LACED WYANDOTTES. 29 yrs. 
tO abreeder. Eggs 15 for $1.00, 45 for $2.50, 100 for 
$5.00. O. M. HEALY, Muscatine, Iowa. 





((SSICKS-Champten egg strain Single Comb White 
/ Leghorns, all ages, 15 cents up. Mated breed- 
ing pens cheap. H. Tyrrell, Sioux Rapids, lowa. 


DOGS. 


Scotch Collie Pups for Sale—Good Ones 


H. P. WILKINSON, Mitchellville, lowa 











a°*w ee Collie pups. The 
: n at work. riced to sell. HILLIS. H. 
HELMER, Lisbon, Iowa. F - . 


Collie Pups for Sale 





wood on either side, to keep the can | 


time actions. 


finished. 


Ditto, with Rapid Rectilinear lens, 
Ditto, with Kodak Anastigmat lens, f. 


All Dealers’. 





Put a “‘two-C”’ 


The 2€ KODAK Jr. 


For pictures of the somewhat elongated post-card 
-hape, but just a trifle smaller,—2 7% x 4% inches. And 
this elongated shape in the picture makes possible a 
slim, thin camera, that fits the pocket. 


The 2C Autographic Kodak Junior has a capacity of ten exposures without 
reloading, it has the Kodak Ball Bearing shutter with cable release, working at 
speeds of 1/25, 1/50 and 1/100 of a second and of course the usual ‘‘ bulb’’ and 
The camera has brilliant reversible finder, two tripod sockets, black 
leather bellows, is covered with fine grain leather, is well made and beautifully 
It is autographic, of course, and is extremely simple to use, 

Furnished with a choice of lens equipment as listed below : 


No. 2C Autographic Kodak Jr., meniscus achromatic lens, ° . 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
393 STATE STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


in your pocket. 


$12.00 
14.00 
19.00 


. . . . 


7.7, ° . . . . 



















Fully accredited 
four-year Class- 
( that may be com- 
pleted in three years of forty-eicht weeks each. 
Wide range of elective studies allowed. 
Fully accredited courses 
Normal College gpd to 7 — geo 
- Di, in Normal, Ti- 
“ and Academy mary Training, Domestic 
Science, Manual Training and (Commercial 
courses, A State or Special certificate with 
each, All Preparatory subjects are offered. 


College of Pharmacy ${:"4372,P". & #4 
and Chemistry 


& Practitioners’ course for 

aeare those who wish to prepare 

for examination before State Boards of Phar- 
‘ Large and fully equipped Pharmaceu- 
tical, Chemical, Materia Medica and Biological 
laboratories. For twenty-five years one of the 
leading Colleges of Pharmacy and Chemistry in 
the country. 


Piano, voice, violin, or- 
College of Musie chestra, p'pe orean and 
public school music. Studios at the College and 


in the city. A completely equipped Conservatory 
of Music with artist teachers in every department. 


College of Liberal Arts 


ical and Scientific courses 


As 
study is correlated with every other course. 


couraged to elect studies that will develo 
penses reduced to the minimum, Write 





Well marked. HARRY MILICHBY, Riverside, Ia. 


Highland Park College 


and Mechanical 


Trade Schools 


Des Moines,lowa 


A standard College that comes just 
a little nearer meeting the demands : 
of modern education than any other college in 

the country. Fall term opens September 11, 1917. 


Most of the subjects offered above may also be taken through our Extension or Correspondence Schoo 


pecial effort is made to develop the talents of each individual student. 

, x The students in any one department have special 
privileges of culture in all other departments. Regular r di 

native talents and fit them for spec‘al occupations, Ex- 

or catalog of course in whi ted, Address 

















Standard four. 


College of Engineering ye3rchs,, {83% 
and Meehanical Trades {'<*!.,°"°4,.Me- 


neering courses that May be completed in three 
years of forty-eight weeks 


each, One year 
Surveyors’, Electrical, i 


Mechanical and Drafting 
courses. Iso short practical Machinist, Auto- 
Machinist, Garage and Traction Engine courses, 
Elaborately equipped machine shops, garage and 
laboratories. Shop work from the beginning in 
all courses. Graduates are in all leading engi- 
neering industries, 


College of Commerce 


Telegraphic courses, 


Regular Business, 
Peenogrenhic a 

Also combined Business and 
Shorthand courses, One of the most complete 
Commercial Schools in the country. All grad- 
uates are provided with positions according to 
their ability and thoroughness of preparation. 


A standard College of 
College of Oratory 6.itiry Punic Sheak- 
ing and Dramatic Art. _ Teachers of recognized 
ability, Courses may taken In connection 
with other College courses. Many graduates on 
the stage and lecture platforms. 









Each course of 
but students are en- 





you are in 
03 Euclid Avenue 
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The Cow Knows—but SHE can’t talk. 
Ask the Dealer. 


COMFORT for COWS 
and MILKMEN 


Ne ra? 










When cows are continually tortured 
with flies they cannot be expected to 
produce the maximum amount of milk, 
When your cows are not producing 
their maximum amount of milk you are 
losing money. 

$0-BOS-SO KILFLY is made for just such a 
purpose—to keep the cows free from fiies while 
grazing in the pasture and while being milked in 
the barn. They will then produce their maximum 
amount of mill. and besides man will milk in comfort. 

You will also find SO-BOS-SO KILFLY equally 
as effective when used on borses, bens and bogs. It 
is a sure bane to lice and vermin. 

Your dealer will sell you SO-BOS-SO KILFLY. 
Send for descriptive circular telling about other farm 
uses for SO-BOS-SO KILFLY. 


The H.E. Allen Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Carthage, N.Y., U.S.A. 




















‘A HERD RECORD 


With a Message For 
Every Dairy Farmer 


he Cloverdale Farm Herd owned by A. 


J. augherity, Streator, Illinois, averaged 
for 50 cows, all ages, 15.325.5 pounds milk, 
averaging 592.3 pounds butter. The 50 
(year) records were made while feeding 
UNICORN DAIRY RATION as the entire 
grain ration summer and winter. Mr. 
Daugherity has fed UNICORN DAIRY 


RATION for eight years. He writes that 
he has found it more economical, from the 


standpoint of milk production, than any 
home ration he could combine. It makes 
more milk, takes less grain to do it, and 
keeps the cows healthy. 

Write for free Cow Testers Manual. 


Chapin & Co. 
Dept. K-11, Chicago, IIL 














e. . 
is Your Silo? 
A silo usually settles 
about one-fourth 
after filling. Our 
plan will save you 
$75 to $150 yearly— 
the bigger your silo the greater the saving. 
Get a Papec Ensilage Cutter; fill and re- 
fill your own silo. Your engine—3 H. P. 
and up~—will run it and fill any silo. 
The 1917 Papec Catalog fully explains 
how you can make your silo earn 
more. You should have 
this book, It’s free. 
Write today. 


PAPEC MACHINE CO. 
86 Main St., Shortsville, N. ¥. 












Won-Shrinkable — Practically Ever- 
lasting. Rot-Proof, Worm-Proot, 
Storm-Proof, Acid-Proof. 


The latest improved silo. A woodstave 
silo, choice of lumber. Entire silo creo- 1 Mh 


soted. Special — for outside. Acid- 
Proof Lining for coating inside after fif||/[F-41|I|I 
erection. The finest door and door ain 
frame on the market. (MM, 
—best manufactured. WIN ss 
Write Dept. gq for Catalogue AH 10 
Manufactured by (ON = 
ESTABLISHED 1855 
AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY 


Special Galvanized Steel Octagon Roof 
TABER LUMBER CO., KEOKUK, 1A. {iF 3 








5 2 ad 2 Oe 
make CEMENT WORKEasY 


Just the machine for 
putting in sidewalks, 
curb, foundations, barn 
floors, etc. Built 
strong, mixes 


ly, and lasts 
Bin 

Sold on_ trial. 
for free literature 
prices, 


SUPERIOR MFG. CO., *St.censu soa 


Waterloo, lowa 
Please mention this paper when writing. 








years, 


Write 
and 





by hand or power. | 





perfect- | 














The Dairy| 


ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 


High-Priced Dairy Animals 
A short time ago, a Holstein bull 
calf sold for $53,000, and two cows 
brought $18,000 or better. Such prices 
are beyond the comprehension of the 


practical dairyman milking ten or fif- 
teen grade cows. To him “cows is 
cows,” and he never yet saw a dairy 
animal for which he would pay over 
$200. 

The wealthy breeders who buy and 
sell at such extraordinary prices jus- 
tify their actions on purely practical 
grounds. The breeder of the $53,000 
calf, in parting with him, stated that 
in his opinion the animal was a great 
bargain at such a low figure, that in 
all probability he would bring back 
his full value within a year or two, 
in service fees alone. 

Every wealthy breeder of pure-bred 
dairy cattle is inoculated with the 
same spirit. No price is too high for 
the best. If you already have a herd 
of good quality, and buy the best, it 
is only a question of a short time till 
you will get your money back tenfold. 
It is a contagious atmosphere for those 
who have the money and a love of 
dairy cows. 

What good will $50,000 bulls and 
$18,000 cows do the dairy industry of 
the middle-west? In the first place, 
these animals come from wonderfully 
high-producing strains—ancestors with 
records of thirty to fifty pounds of 
butter a week are common in their 
pedigrees. Their blood is prepotent 
for high production. Sooner or later, 
descendants of*these high-priced ani- 
mals will find their way into the ordi- 
nary herds of the middle-west. It is 
well within the realm of possibility 
that some of these high-priced indi- 
viduals may eventually increase the 
butter-producing efficiency of the dairy 
cows of the country by as much as 
100,000,000 pounds annually. The ul- 
timate value of good blood is inesti- 
mable. Nevertheless, we have our 
doubts about any animal actually be- 
ing worth $50,000, or $20,000, until 
actually tried out. We would much 
rather pay such a sum for a six-year- 
old bull, with a record of numerous 
high-producing daughters, than for an 
untried youngster whose sole merit 
was necessarily splendid ancestry an 
striking individuality. ; 

Hambletonian 10th, the great pro- 
genitor of nearly. all American trot- 
ters, was sold with his dam as a colt 
for $125. He was of good ancestry, 
but no better than many other colts 
of his time. As an individual, he was 
not particularly prepossessing. His 
best record was 2:48. Nevertheless, 
he proved such a wonderful sire of 
extraordinary trotters that his service 
fees eventually were very high, the 
total service fees amounting to $185,- 
715, approximately 1,500 times the 
price paid for him and his dam. 

Will the $53,000 calf be the Hamble- 
tonian 10th of the Holstein breed? In 
all probability, not. Such progenitors 
are not made by long prices, but are 
largely happy accidents discovered by 
careful breeders. It is probable that 
there are 1,000 well-bred bull calves 
with a chance to become unusual pro- 
genitors. The $53,000 bull possibly has 
ten chances in becoming a great pro- 
genitor to one chance for each of these 
thousand calves. In a total of 1,000 
chances, the $53,000 bull has perhaps 
ten, one chance in a hundred. 

It is the great progenitor in whom 
the breeders should be _ interested, 
rather than in the $53,000 calves. Our 
breeding is greatly hampered by the 
fact that so few bulls are kept till we 
know their ability to beget good off- 
epring. 














Feeding Grain on Pasture 


The conscientious dairyman will be 
in a dilemma this July and August. 
Will it pay to feed $1.60 corn, $34 bran, 
$50 oil meal, or 60-cent oats on pas- 
ture? Dairy products are 50 per cent 
higher than normal, but feeds are 60 
to 200 per cent higher. Pasture is the 


cheapest feed we have, and the logic 
of the situation is to depend on pas- 
ture as largely as possible. 

even under present 


Nevertheless, 











unusually high prices. 


with 


means more, - 


165 Broadway, New York 





HOT WEATHER 


the season when a 


DE LAV 
SEPARATOR 


Saves most over 
any other separator 
or skimming system 
A GREAT MISTAKE for any dairy farmer without a separator or using 


an inferiog machine to‘put off the purchase of a New De Laval Cream Sep- 
arator in the summer months, especially with butter-fat at the present 


Great as are the advantages of the New De Laval over all other separators, 
as well as over any gravity setting system, at every season of the yar, they are 
even greater during the mid-summer season than at any other time. 

This is because hot weather conditions occasion greatest butter-fat losses 
with gravity setting and render it most difficult to maintain quality of product 
any gravity system or unsanitary separator, while, moreover, the quantity 
of milk is usually greatest, and any loss in either quantity or quality of’ product 


Then there is the great saving in time and labor with the simple, easy run- 
ning, easily cleaned, large capacity New De Laval machines over all other 
methods or separators, which naturally counts for more at this time of the year. 

Hence the great mistake of putting off the purchase of a New De Laval 
Cream Separator in summer, whether you already have a poor machine or none 
at all, and every dairy farmer should keep in mind not only that a De Laval 
will pay for itself in a few months, but may, if desired, be bought on such lib- 
eral terms as to actually save its own cost while being paid for. 

Every claim thus made is subject to easy demonstra- 
tion, and every De Laval local agent is glad of the 
opportunity to prove these claims to you, in your own 
dairy, without cost or obligation on your part. 

Why not see the nearest De Laval agent at once? 


If you do not know him, write to the nearest office 
for new catalog or any desired information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 








Every New De 
Laval is equip- 
ped with a Bell 
Speed-Indicator 











29 E. Madison St., Chicage 




















conditions, it will pay to feed some 
grain. Bran, oats and oil meal are the 
cheapest of all the feeds generally 
quoted. Three parts of bran, three 
parts of oats, and one or two parts of 
oil meal do splendidly. The amount 
to feed depends entirely on the cow. 
A three-gallon cow can profitably use 
four or five pounds of grain daily, 
whereas, a five-gallon cow can use 
eight or nine pounds, and a two-gallon 
cOw can get all the feed she needs 
from pasture. Five-gallon cows often 
appear to keep up their flow splendidly 
on pasture, but after a time they lose 
flesh, and, for the best results in the 
long run, it is wise to feed grain. 

Next winter there will no doubt be 
the usual tale of milk scarcity. The 
cows will dry up more rapidly than 
customary, simply because they were 
milked to the limit of their vitality on 
pasture. 

If you want to get a winter flow of 
milk from your heavy milkers, feed 
them some grain while on pasture. 


Dairy Cow Exchange 


The dairy husbandry division of the 
Minnesota College of Agriculture is 
starting a dairy-cow exchange, says 
H. H. Kildee, head of the division. It 
is calling upon farmers who have more 
dairy cows or heifers than they need 
or can feed, to list such animals with 
the division, so that sale lists may be 
made up and sent out to prospective 
buyers. 

The aim is to prevent the needless 
slaughter of grade dairy cows and 
heifers capable of returning a large in- 
come from milk and butter-fat. The 
demand for dairy products is rapidly 
increasing and promises to increase 
still moore rapidly in the next two or 
three years, regardless of the length 
of the war. The slaughter of dairy 
cows at this time, therefore, is some- 
thing like killing the goose that laid 
the golden egg. 

Before deciding to sell to the butch- 
er, the farmer should communicate 
with the dairy husbandry division, 
University Farm, St. Paul, in order 
that his surplus stock may be placed 
were it will be of the greatest service 
to the people, 
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Farm Sanitation 


Will Increase Your Profits 
by Keeping Live Stock 
and Poultry Healthy. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 


Easy to Use. Efficient. Economical. 
Kills Sheep Ticks, Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
Helps Heal Cuts, Scratches and 
Skin Diseases. 


Prevents Hog Cholera. 


Experiments on live hogs prove that 
a 2%% dilution of Kreso Dip No. 1 will 
kill virulent Hog Cholera Virus in 5 
minutes by contact. 

We Will Send Free Booklets on 


The treatment of mange, eczema or 
pitch mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. ; 

How to build a hog wallow which 
will keep hogs clean and healthy; 

How keep your hogs free from 
insect parasites and disease. 


WRITE FOR THEM. 
Kreso Dip No. 1 in Original Packages. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
Department Animal tndustry. 
DETROIT, - - MICH, 




















Wanted—Married Man 


with smal! family, if any, for one year, and longerif 
agreeable. Must be experienced in awk raising, 
grain farming, machinery, etc. Practically every- 
thing furnished. Correspondence soii< ite’ 

GEO. E. GRAY Applicten. Minn. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Farm Mechanics 


Sometione answered on all phases of farm mechan- 
ics. caders are requested to send short communi- 
cottons on handy farm devices. 


























F our Tense Gang Plow Evener 


Side draft can not be eliminated on 
a gang plow until the line of draft co- 
incides with the line of resistance of 
the plow. No hitch or system of even- 
ers has yet been devised which will 
permit four horses to be worked on a 
gang plow without side draft. If the 
horses are hitched two teams in tan- 
dem, side draft disappears. The ac- 
companying sketch illustrates how this 








machine to accomplish both the start- 
ing and charging, taking advantage of 
the well-known fact that a motor may 
be used as a dynamo, or vice versa, 
by changing the direction of the cur- 
rent thru the machine. 

Both systems accomplish their work 
in practically the same way, and both 
are highly efficient and well developed 
units. The Delco was the first suc- 
cessful starting and lighting device, 
being introduced in 1912. The Remy 
followed within the next year or two. 

The term “standard” is rather arbi- 
trary, and can not be applied defi- 
nitely to any certain make of ma- 
chine. With reference to the Wagner 
dynamo, it can only be said that it has 
been on the market along with many 
other products of a similar nature. 
Since such machines have not been 
standardized, it can not be said that 
any one is “standard” more than any 
other. 

All storage Vatteries used with the 
starting and lighting systems at the 
present time are of the lead type. 
They are all exactly the same in prin- 
ciple, and differ only in the quality of 
material and workmanship. They will 
all give good service if properly taken 
care of. 





What Size Engine for the Silage 
Cutter 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 
‘I would like to hear from those of 
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LOOK FOR THE DEALER- 























WHO DISPLAYS THIS SIGN 


mimtuts KEROSENE [Lp p 








on skids with 
BVILT-IN 
MAGNETO 


your readers who have had experience 
in filling silos with a small gas en- 
gine. I have an eight-horse power 
gas engine, but don’t know what size 


look up the dealer who dis- 


1 oxo you buy a farm engine 
plays the “Z” Engine sign. 
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hitch can conveniently be made on any 
gang plow. 

The pulley acts as an equalizer, and 
the knot shown on the rope prevents 
the closer team from getting too far 
ahead and out of proper relation with 
the other team. The double-tree it- 
self, on the other side, does the same 
thing for the head team. The equaliz- 
ing is perfect, and each team has a 
straight line pull from the center of 
resistance. The longer rope is sus- 
pended from the ring on a neckyoke 
on the rear team, to prevent trouble 
when turning around. 

When D and W mean inches, the 





cutter it will pull.” 

It is our observation that it generally 
takes considerably more gas power for 
a silo cutter than is commonly figured 
on. Of course there is variation in 
the different makes of cttters, but we 
doubt very much if the ordinary eight- 
horse power gas engine will run any- 
thing larger than a ten-inch silage 
cutter equipped with a blower. What 
do our readers say about the proper 
size of gas engine for silage cutting? 


A Good Hay Rack 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

“One would not think it possible to 
improve some of the more common 
things about the farm—a hay rack, for 
instance,” said a neighbor of mine, Mr. 
Igou, three years ago. I agreed with 
him, I remember, as a matter of pol- 
icy. I wanted to know about his new 
rack, and knew that I had only to 
wait. 

“Too many farmers make their racks 
too large, and out of lumber that is 
too heavy,” he went on; “and when 
you do that, your rack is clumsy and 
an unnecessary drag on the team, es- 
pecially on long hauls and on the hills. 





-A light rack is as strong, and will last 


as long as the heavy kind. 

“T like to make my racks seven feet 
wide, so that I can drive into the cat- 
tle sheds, to bed down the cattle, with- 





























proper place to fasten the pulley is de- 
termined by the formula given. W is 
the distance between the centers of the 
beams, and D is the proper distance 
from the left-hand beam to the hitcli. 





Auto Starting and Lighting 
Systems 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“In automobiles, how do the Remy 
electrical system and the Gardiner 
batteries compare with the Delco sys- 
tem and batteries? Is the Wagner 
dynamo a standard make?” 

The chief difference between the 
two starting and lighting systems for 
automobiles mentioned by our corre- 
spondent, is from the standpoint of de- 
sign. The Remy system has two 
“units,” or the starting motor sepa- 
rate from the generator which sup- 
plies current to the battery. The Delco 
system employs a single electrical 











out having to watch my driving so 
closely. Fourteen feet is too short, 
and sixteen feet is a trifle too long, 
so I buy sixteen-foot material and cut 
it down to fifteen feet long. This is 
about right. 

“One can save a lot of time and 
measuring by building the rack right 
on the wagon on which it is to be 
used. A low-wheeled wagon is best, 
for it is then easy to load the rack, 
and one need not bother with mak- 
ing guards to cover the rear wheels. 

“Two-by-ten-inch lumber makes good 
sills; two-by-four-inch material is 
heavy enough for the cross-pieces. Put 
one-by-twelve-inch stuff on the floor, 
and two-by-four-inch posts and four 
and six-inch fence boards do very well 
to make the fence around the rack. 
This lumber is heavy enough for the 
largest loads if the rack is designed 
correctly. 

“In the first place, a strong, light 
rack calls for the use of patented hay 





It’sa sign of quality and a guaran- 
tee of your satisfaction. 


Low first cost — low maintenance 
cost — simple construction — light 
in weight — built-in magneto — 
these are a few “Z” Engine qualities you want. 


See the “Z” and You'll Buy It 


Ask your dealer to demonstrate the qualities that make it y at 
to other farm engines. See it in operation and prove to your own 
satisfaction that it’s the best for your work. 


More than Rated Power and a Wonder at the Price 
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MAKE BIG MONEY sominat wav 


] Get your hay to market, neatly baled, while the prices are high. Then 


reap big profits baling your neighbors’ hay. 
Farmers specify the Admiral for neater, faster and better 


fi] Admiral Power Press. 


Develop a steady business with the 


i looking baling. Runs smoothly; free from needless parts. Low fuel costs. 


SAVES the EXPENSE of EXTRA MAN on the FEED TABLE 


Thoroughly tested engine insures dependable service for all conditions 
Saws wood, grinds feed, etc. Run by tractor, steam or 


of field work. 


FREE—Big Book 
ae ove Work Does 


yp engine. William Russell of Meriden, Kas., made $8 to $1 0 


per dey Guring. the baling season. Pays for itself in 
ash or time payments extended to you. <4 
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‘ Fig. 2. Fig. 1. the well known APOLLO- KEYSTONE opper Steel Galvanized Sheets. 


These sheets are the highest quality and _ most durable Galvanized Sheets manufac- 
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d for Culverts, Silos, Tanks, Roofing, Etc. Sold by weight 


by leading dealers, Look for the Keystone added below regu artrade mark. Owners 
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rack clamps, such as one can buy at 
any hardware store. No holes have to 
be bored in the lumber, and its 
strength is not impaired. Then, too, 
they save a lot of time, and a good job 
is certain. 

“By all means, do not make the fence 
so that all the side boards are paral- 
lel. Such a fence will not be well 
braced, and will sway endwise and 
sidewise. Cross the upper boards on 
the ends, to brace them, and for the 
sides cut down the two middle fence 
posts to about twenty inches, so that 
when the top fence board is nailed be- 
tween it and the top of the post, three 
feet high at the end, it will be at a 
good angle to brace the sides. It is 
better not to have it high at the mid- 
dle of the side, for then it is easy to 
pitch into the rack when beginning to 


load. 





“Do all the nailing before boring 
holes for the bolts, to save time and 
insure a better job. Do not forget to 
put on rub irons, for the wagon wheels 
will soon cut the sill if you do not. 

“That makes the best all-around hay 
rack I have ever seen or used,” con- 
cluded my friend. 

Figures 1 and 2 show the end and 
side views, respectively, of this handy 
rack. J. L. A. 


Free Cata log ': in colors explains 


ow you can save 
money on Farm y ty or Road 
Wagons, also steel c or wood wheels to fit 














AVE you any OLD yn Da sell? We 

have a great demand and w pay highest 

prices. Write today to SPRINGFIELD BAG & 
BURLAP CO., Second-hand Dept., Springfield, 111. 
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os . H bolic acid in water, in which to dip ; exceptionally well. While my evepens 
Starting in Sheep the knife each time before you -use it. Gilts and Old Sows from maturer sows is well toward 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I notice that one of your subscribers 
asks for experience in handling and 
caring for a breeding flock of sheep. 
Perhaps the experience and observa- 
tions of an every-day farmer who has 
cared for sheep all his life may be of 
help to him and others just starting 
out with sheep. I am past three score 
and ten, and began the care of sheep 
when a little boy just large enough to 
do a few chores around the farm. 

Put the rams in the barn ten days 
or so before you want to begin to 
preed, 80 as to get them on a good 
grain feed, and to get them gentle if 
they are not. The condition and vigor 
of the ram is the starting of a good, 
strong, healthy lot of lambs. While 
breeding, let the ram with the flock 
only at night. If you need to use 
more than one ram, let out only one 
at a time, if the breeding flock is not 
over 100 ewes. If more than that, di- 
vide to a hundred or less, as the case 
may be. I would advise the beginner 
to start with a few, say ten to fifty 
head. 

Trim off all the wool and dirty locks 
from the ewes’ tails. Put a little dry 
paint between the front legs of the 
ram, as in this way the ewes that are 
bred will be marked. If using more 
than one ram, use a different color of 
paint on each. You will thus know 
whether a ram is a sure breeder or 
not. It is a good idea to sort out each 
morning the ewes that are bred. 

The time at which to have the lambs 
come depends on the conditions and 
the locality. The period of gestation 
is 152 days. The time in nearly all of 
Iowa would be about the same as to 
weather conditions. So it*will depend 
on how the breeder is fixed as to barn 
room, water and feed. If he has good, 
warm barn room and water handy, 
from March 20th on is a good time. If 
not, don’t have them come until May. 
Nearly every year we have good grass 
in the pastures by that time, and there 
is but little danger of the lambs being 
chilled so they will die. The ewes will 
then have plenty of milk. There are 
but few ewes that do not own their 
lambs, if they are healthy and strong 
ard have plenty of milk. When the 
time draws near for the lambs to ar- 
rive, the ewe wants to be fed with the 
same kind of feed as the cow that is 
due to freshen soon. 

Before lambing time, the shepherd 
should make a number of four-foot 
panels, hinged together, with a hook 
at each end to hook them to the side 
of the barn. Start in one corner with 
the first panel used. This makes a pen 
four by four feet. Then-hitch on the 
other panels as needed. Put the ewes 
in these pens when they are due to 
lamb. Treated in this way, the ewes 
seldom refuse to care for their lambs, 
as they do not get separated from 
their lambs. Sometimes the ewe can 
be made to own her lamb by having 
the shepherd dog stand by the pen. 
She seems to think the lamb is in dan- 
ger, and will take to it and let it suck. 
If this does not work, make a stan- 
chion as for a cow, drive a stake in 
on each side of the ewe, just in front 
of her hips, so that she can not dodge 
around to get away from the lamb. 
She will generally own the lamb after 
atime. Sometimes fastening the front 
feet together, as you hobble a horse, 
will work. 

When the lambs begin to arrive, pen 
off a part of the barn and put the ewes 
together as fast as they have lambs. 
As the lambs get older, divide the 
flock, keeping the ewes with young 
lambs in a smaller bunch, where a lit- 
tle close attention can be given them. 

In most flocks of sheep, there are a 
few ewes that don’t give enough milk 
for their lambs. In this case, have a 
bottle with a nipple, the same as is 
used for a baby, and feed the lambs 
for a while, as they need it. By doing 
this you will save some lambs that 
would otherwise die. If a ewe dies, 
and you want to raise the lamb by 
hand, teach it to drink after it is a few 
weeks old. 

In case a lamb dies after the ewe 
has owned it, keep her in a pen by her- 
self with her lamb, and have another 
lamb nurse her two or three times a 
day, until you have an extra lamb to 
give her. To make her own the other 
lamb. skin the dead lamb and tie the 
skin onto the lamb you wish her to 
raise. She will generally own it with- 
out much trouble. 

When the time comes to castrate 
and dock the lambs, use a little car- 





The lambs should be ten days old or 
more. Before the tail is amputated, 
tie a string around it, close to the 
body, so it will not bleed much. Don’t 
have over half an inch of stub. A pair 
of pruning shears is the best thing I 
ever used for clipping the tail, as it 
takes but one grip and the work is 
done. CALEB B. BENSON. 
O’Brien County, Iowa. 


‘The Hired Man Question 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I read with much interest the article 
in your issue of April 27th, by Peter 
McArthur, entitled, “‘The Hired Man.” 

Mr. McArthur gives us a very logical 
solution of the eternal question, viz., 
the Golden Rule. But the Golden Rule 
will never become the basis of rela- 
tions between employer and employe 
so long as humans are the principals— 
as it is human nature for men to be 
selfish, for them to grasp for what 
they have not, and envy others who 
have that which they have not. I feel 
that I have a right to write on this 
subject, as I am a hired man myself. 





To begin with, I am going to find 


fault (another characteristic of human 
nature) with the hired man. He is 
generally young, irresponsible and un- 
interested in his work except to the 
extent of Saturday night and pay-day. 
He hires out to the farmer for the rea- 
son that he must have a living some- 
how, and prefers to get it with as little 
muscular exertion as possible. 

I grant you that farming isn’t a 
snap by any means; but if any reader 
of this article can show me any job 
of labor that doesn’t require more mus- 
cular exertion than farming, I will (no, 
I am not going to take that job)—I 
will stand a treat. 

Personally, I went to work on a farm 
because I had tried nearly everything 
else. I have worked in steel mills, 
mines, shoe factories, and several oth- 
er places, and I am working on a farm 
right now because I want to—not be- 
cause it is the only way I can make a 
living. 

I am still a young man (not yet 
thirty), and I have found my occupa- 
tion; but I am not satisfied any more 


“than the publishers of this paper are 


satisfied—for if they were satisfied 
with their paper, they would make no 
efforts to improve it; and we can see 
for ourselevs that they are making ef- 
forts and are improving it. 

I want to say right here that if I 
was an employer, I wouldn’t give a 
copper cent for an employe who was 
satisfied, as satisfaction means the 
death of ambition; and who wants an 
employe without ambition? 

I want, and intend soon, to farm a 
place for myself, and then I want to 
own a farm of my own. Also, I have 
three sons, and I want to do every- 
thing in my power to make men of 
them—and “man” is a big word. 

Now, just a little about my relations 
with my employer: I have been with 
him two years, and when If leave his 
employment, it will be to work for my- 
self. We have never had a written 
contract. When we made our verbal 
agreement, he told me in a straightfor- 
ward manner the service he required, 
and what he would give in return for 
that service—leaving it up to me as to 
whether I would accept or reject his 
proposition. 

I accepted it, and after nearly two 
years, I can truthfully say that he has 
done all he agreed to, and even more. 
In return, I have tried to give him the 
best service I know how. 

I wish to say to the hired men in 
general that no farmer would plant a 
bushel of seed to harvest only a bushel 
of grain; that no farmer can afford to 
pay a man $40 a month if the man only 
earns $40. He invests his money in 
your time, and has only one chance to 
make that investment a paying one. 
You are that chance; you must make 
him a paying investment if you wish 
anything yourself. 

To the employer I want to say: Re- 
member you are hiring a man, not a 
horse or a machine; that his require- 
ments as to rest, recreation and re- 
turn on his investment (his time) are 
the same as your own. 

So both of you must realize that in 
order to make the best of an unnatural 
situation (master and man), you must 
remember that you are both of the 
same common clay—you are both men. 
Therefore, be manly. 

W. R. HARRIMAN. 

Warren County, Iowa. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The usual discussion is before us 
concerning the profits from gilts and 
from old sows. For thirty odd years, 
I have handled hogs, and have kept 
a more careful record than most men 
who are not in the fine stock business, 
or perhaps even than some of those 
who are, 

Counting the sows that will die at 


farrowing time, and the ones that lose 
their pigs, it is high enough to state 





that gilts do not usually average as | 


many as five, tho six is no more than 
the better hog man should expect. 
Litters from older sows will run larg- 
er, but such a large per cent of sows 
will become careless with age, that 
many of the best hog men I ever knew 
would scarcely keep an old sow, as 
they claimed their average number of 
pigs saved from the old sows was 
smaller than from the gilts. 

There is no question but what the 
pigs from the old sows are larger and 
stronger than those from gilts, and, 
in order to maintain the size and vigor 
of the herd, it is absolutely necessary 
for most men to keep over a few old 
sows. I have seen some outstanding 
hog men who never did so, but with- 
out exception, they were keen judges 
of quality, and bred to an old boar, 
maintaining that they could secure the 


breeding a virile male. 

I pursue a policy very much as out- 
lined in a recent number of Wallaces’ 
Farmer. I breed the best gilts to far- 
row at a year old, then the ones doing 
extra well are held to bring me fall 
litters, and a third litter when they 
are two years old. I find, on a study 
of my records, that about half the gilts 
are worthy of holding over for fall, 
and then again, some of my sows in 
the fall are culled out so that not more 
than a third of the number are carried 
on until they bring the third litter. I 
aim to breed all my sows, except a 
few gilts, to a mature boar, and by no 
means must the boar be overworked. 

By close culling and choosing of my 
old sows, I am able to raise about 50 
per cent more pigs at a litter than 
with gilts; but I never save a sow for 
more than the third litter any more, 
because I find that even the best of 
sows will become more careless and 
awkward after full maturity, and will 
kill a larger percentage of pigs. Eight 
or ten pigs are usual at the second and 
third litters, while five or six is all I 
get from my gilts. In a way, I explain 
this from my system of selection, for I 
naturally select only such sows as do 











twice as large as from the average of 
the gilts, it is perhaps only two or 
three more to the litter than the same 
sows brought in their first litters. 

Another element enters into the 
business that has disagreeable fea- 
tures, and occasions some loss almost 
every year. I have had a young sow 
killed or crippled by the old sows, as 
they become bullies with age, and the 
only way this can successfully be pre- 
vented will be to run them in separate 
pens, yards and pastures. 

I am working along a new line now 
with my sows, one which promises 
good results, and I may make the plan 
permanent. A year ago, I got an aver- 
age of just about five pigs from my 
gilts, but many were a little too im- 
mature to bring pigs in April, so 1! 
held them over, and bred several for 
July and August pigs. They were sim- 
ply slower maturing stuff, but were 
litter mates of the others. The sows 
that farrowed at fifteen or sixteen 
months, brought me litters of from five 
to eleven, or an average of better than 
eight. They brought more pigs per 
month of age than the others did, and 
did a better part by them than I can 
usually get out of fall-farrowed pigs. 
Ten of these best sows are held over 
for March farrow. I have had diffi- © 
culty in raising a large litter in six 
months from an extra good suckler, 
but I am giving them better than seven 


vigor by closest selection of sows and | ™Onths by this method, and hope for 


good results. Not one of these sows 
will be kept longer, but will be fitted 
for market with the view of getting 
them off in August, before the fall 
break in prices. , 
E. W. FERGUSON, JR. 
Nebraska. 





Protecting the Birds 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
It seems to me that all game war- 
dens and other officers responsible for 


the protection of bird life should be 
especially vigilant against those 
thoughtless people who are in the 
habit of shooting birds by the score 
just because they are bothering the 
small fruit. We need all the bird life 
we can possibly get, to aid us in our 
fight against the various injurious in- 
sects; and the authorities should be 
constantly on the lookout for those 
who wantonly destroy birds of any 
kind. This wholesale murder of birds 
has a great deal to do—and will have 
still more to do—with the shortening 
of the food supply. 
JOSEPH CLOUGH. 
Ringgold County, Iowa. 
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EARN THIS BASEBALL 


Made of finest 
wool yarn, rubber center and specially tanned 
An official League ball, as good 
Guaranteed 
by the manufacturers for 18 innings of pro- 
It should last you boys 


Get Four New Subscribers 


You can take these subscriptions at the spe- 
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Farming in Eastern Asia 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 


RUSSIAN 


The city on the border line between 
Manchuria and Siberia is called Man- 
churia. Here is where one enters into 
Russian territory, and passing the cus- 
tom houses is surely some job. Leav- 
ing this city we are soon in the moun- 
tains, and so grand is the scenery that 
it is called “The Switzerland of Si- 


beria.” It is also a regular Klondyke, 
and on account of the great gold and 
silver mines it has been called “The 
California of Siberia.” Here are some 
of the famous, or rather infamous, 
mines of Siberia, where it is said that 
convicts spend their lives without ever 
again beholding the light of the sun, 
is said that children are born in the 
mines, grow up to manhood and wo- 
manhood, old age, and die without 
ever having had a glimpsp of the sun- 
light above them. 

In the silver mining district here, 
which is about 200 miles long and 100 
miles wide, there are seven prisons 
and a dozen government mines. In 
these prisons are thousands of con- 
victs. Sentries are everywhere, and 
escape is impossible. The rules are 
very severe, but these days women 
prisoners are not sent underground. 
In all this district, there are nearly 
a hundred mines, some of which have 
been worked since the opening of the 
seventeenth century. Most of these 
mines belong to the Tsar, but few 
know what the actual output is. Mr. 
Foster says there are 30,000 miners 
in eastern Siberia, but the methods 
of mining are nearly as old as the 
mines. 

Not far away is Lake Baikal, a great 
body of water 420 miles long and from 
10 to 60 miles wide. It is not only said 
to be the most elevated sea on the 
globe, but is probably the deepest of 
all the fresh-water lakes in the world. 
It is said they have never found bot- 
tom in many places, and although dur- 
ing the summer the weather is hot, 
the water of this lake is always almost 
ice cold. Fish abound in its waters, 
and thousands of seals are killed an- 
nially. 

Until 1905 there was no railway 
around Lake Baikal, ang the trains 
were run onto large boats and ferried 
across. As the lake is frozen over 
from December until April, the ferries 
for this are the most powerful ice- 
breakers ever built. Two of them 


could piow slowly through ice thirty- 


six inches thick. The bow of the ves- 
sel is made with a curve, and if she 
sticks in the ice, she backs out and 
then goes ahead full speed, partly 
climbing upon it and crushing it with 
her immense weight. During the win- 
ter of the Russian-Japanese war, rails 
were laid across the lake on the ice, 
and for many weeks heavy trains 
were run across day and night. It is 
said that in the winter time this lake 
is a very busy thoroughfare. A road 
is made across on the ice; the track 
is marked by pine trees stuck in the 
ice, and a man holds the contract to 
watch the road carefully and keep it 
in repair for the post. 

One of the most interesting cities in 
this part of Siberia is Irkutsk, which 
is called the “Paris of Siberia.” It is 
situated on the banks of the Irkut riv- 
er, not far from Lake Baikal. It con- 
tains 85,000 people, and is the capital 
of Eastern Siberia, and headquarters 
of a governor-general. It is in the 
heart of the gold-mining district, and, 
as might be expected, is not the best 
place on earth. A quotation from 
“Strange Siberia” will give an idea of 
the city: “The police are few, es- 
caped convicts and ticket-of-leave men 
are many. In Irkutsk and all towns 
east of it, the stranger should not walk 
after dark. If a carriage can not ve 
had, as is often the case, the only way 
is to tramp noisily along the plank 
walk. Be careful in making crossings, 
and do not stop, or the immense mon- 
grel mastiffs, turned loose in the 
street as guards, will attack. To walk 
in the middle of the road is to court 
attack from the garroters with which 
Siberia abounds.” Again: “The dogs 
in Constantinople are lap dogs in com- 

m to these savage mongrels that 
are turned loose in all Siberian towns 





SIBERIA 


and villages after dark. Crime is prev- 
alent in all Siberian towns; murders, 
assaults, outrages and burglary are 
common forms. Garroting is the usual 
device of the footpad. 


es his victim stealthily from the rear, 
slips the cord over his head, and thus 
strangles the man, woman or child, 
who is unable to utter a cry. Then 
he strips the body of everything likely 
to lead to its identification, and de- 
camps. If there is an accomplice, he 
blocks the stranger’s advance or en- 
gages his attention at the right mo- 
ment.” Mr. Foster says: “Everybody 
is supposed to look out for himself. It 
is dangerous to leave the main street 
after dark without a revolver. The 
timid householder opens his window 
and fires a shot before going to bed, 
just to inform the prowlers that there 
are firearms in the house.” 

Lest you think there is no good 
thing in Irkutsk, will just say that 
there is an archbishop, a monastery, 
two cathedrals, twenty-five Greek 
churches, two Jewish synagogues, a 
Lutheran church, museum, hospital, 
and schools, etc. The city sets apart 
ten per cent of its income for educa- 
tional purposes, which certainly 
speaks well for it. In Russia but three 
per cent of the people can either read 
or write, and surely Irkutsk can beat 
that record all to pieces. Sunday in 
this city is strictly observed, and it is 
said that the city government inflicts 
fine and imprisonment upon those who 
buy or sell on the Lord’s Day. 

Near Irkutsk is one of the world’s 
greatest prisons. Sometimes as many 
as 200,000 convicts are within its 
walls. George Keenan’s description of 
prison life in Siberia startled the en- 
tire world a few years ago, but condi- 
tions are much better today. The 
Trans-Siberian Railway has done away 
with the long two years’ journey on 
foot. It was of course impossible to 
travel in winter, and in the summer 
the convicts made twenty miles a day 
for two days and stopped the third 
day. My! those awful days! The 
worst convicts even yet wear chains. 
Those on the legs weigh five pounds, 
and those on the wrists weigh two 
pounds. A convict with a life sen- 
tence wears chains eight years. If 
the sentence is twenty years, the 
chains are worn four years. When I 
saw convict cars with iron bars over 
the windows, it made me shudder, but 
think how much better it is to ride 
even in uncomfortable cars, than to 


‘trudge on and on for two years on 


foot. 

Some of the mightiest rivers in the 
world are in Siberia. If all the great 
steel bridges of the main line of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway were placed 
together, they would make one mon- 
ster bridge more than thirty miles in 
length. I might say here that the 
building of the Trans-Siberian Railway 
was one of the greatest undertakings 
ever attempted by man. The main 
line is 5,600 miles long, and cost $400,- 
000,000. The first sod was turned in 
1891, and for ten years an average of 
one mile of track was laid each day, 
including these thirty miles of 
bridges; and when one considers the 
fact that all the workmen and most all 
the food they consumed had to be 
transported overland for thousands of 
miles, the task looms up larger and 
larger. It is said that with all of our 
American hustle, it took twenty years 
to build the Canadian-Patific line, 
which is but 2,290 miles in length. Be- 
fore we condemn old Russia too much 
let us not forget that she outdid us 
two to one in the building of this rail- 
road. These magnificent bridges were 
built by Russian engineers, too. 

Across all of the wilds of Siberia, 
where the country is so thinly populat- 
ed that you think it is a great, barren 
waste, I never saw a place where the 
road crossed the railroad that was not 
protected. In all this 5,600 miles of 
track, every verst (three-quarters of 
@ mile) there is a little house with a 
guard, and he or his wife or child is 
always there with a little flag showing 
that the track is clear. Sometimes the 
road is straight as an arrow for miles 
and miles; in one place it runs for 


With a short . 
stick or a noose of twine he approach- | 
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DALRYMPLE FARM 


N the famous Dalrymple 
farm is the ideal home 
for your family. You 

can buy just the size farm 
you need here at prices 1-3 
to 1-2 less than you would 
pay in Iowa for equally fer- 
tile land. 


North Dakota has the best 
school system in the United 
States. Many of your friends 
have already settled here. The 
Dalrymple Farm is only 12 miles 
from Fargo, North Dakota's larg- 


est city, and adjoins the thriving 
town of Casselton. You have the 
advantages of both city and 
country. 


Now is the time to sell your 
present farm and buy a better 
one in the heart of the North- 
west. The Dalrymple Farm is 
the last of the great acreages, 
and the best opportunity in years 
for colonization on improved 


land. 


Come to see the Dalrymple 
Farm. This property is selling 
fast. Write today for the name 
of local agent who will give you 
detailed information. 


MURRAY BROTHERS & WARD LAND CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








eighty miles without a curve; and in 
other places it winds around moun- 
tains and “loops the loop” in great 
style. One has simply to go over this 
great railway to appreciate it. Of 
course, it was built for war, and hard- 
ly ever passes directly through a city 
—misses them generally from three to 
fifty miles. Some say the reason for 
that is graft, that if a cify would not 
give the officials a large sum, their 
city was passed by; but it is more 
likely that it was done on purpose, as 
in time of war it would be more ad- 
vantageous to be away from the city. 

The railroad is surely a great thing 
for a great country, for Siberia will 
be the granary of the world. It is the 
Canada of Asia and Europe. It is as 
large as the United States and Eu- 
rope (except Russia) combined. While 
in the winter it is a land of snow, yet 
in summer it is a land of flowers. It 
is rich in mines, in forests, and nearly 
everything else. Its mighty rivers are 
the greatest in the world, and in an- 
other generation Siberia will be ship- 
ping wheat all over the world. Even 
now she makes good butter and more 
of it than any country on the globe. 
While it is a great, lonely, strange, sad 
land—so sad that even the call of the 
milkmaid sounds like a wail of an- 
guish, as someone has said—it will not 
always be so. Its people are strong 
and hearty, and kindly, too. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


in per capita and farm production surpasses every 
other state. As many dollars per acre can be pro- 
duced as in states where land sells four times as high. 
Government records prove it. Climate, soll, crops, 
railroads, schools, roads—exactly as good as best tn 
Illinots, lowa and Minnesota. The Soo Line wants 
practical, diversifying farmers. You can obtain a 
home without commission to us while land {fs still 
cheap; easy terme. Write at once for our plan of 
direct dealing. J. 8. MURPHY, Immigration Agent, 
800 Line Ry., 1270 Soo Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


More Dairymen Needed 











in Aitkin county. The demand for the products of 
our farms exceeds the supply. Nowhere else can you 
make so much money, or locate among surroundings 


80 pleasant for yourself and family. You owe it to 
your wife and children to consider these things. 
Write to ARNOLD, Land Agent, Rock Island Rail- 
way, 158 Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 





| ge SALE—160 acres, well improved: near 
town, church and school; good land, no stones. 
Price $45.00 per acre; $1,000 cash will handle it, bal- 
ance long time. Address Lock Box 367, lola, Kan. 


Hancock Co., lowa, Farm For Sale 


Southeast quarter of section 10, {in Twinlake town- 
ship; 5 miles from Goodell, lowa, 6 miles from 
Klemme, 35 miles from Mason City; plenty of build- 
ings of all kinds; 3 acres in grove, 2 acres in orchard 
l acre in strawberries, 100 acres in cultivation, bal- 
ance in pasture and hay land. Price, $150 per acre; 
$2000 down, balance December 15, 1917. Also for sale, 
one 20 H. P. portable Armstrong engine; never used; 
price, 8550. CHAS. SCHLICHTING, Goodell, Iowa 


BUY LAND NO that the season’s rush Is 


bound to create. Buy it while you can take your 
choice from our 25,000 acre tract that our Company 
is selling to actual settlers. We have spent thou- 
sands of dollars bullding roads and opening it up. 
Our illustrated literature is free for the asking. 
FLAMBEAU RIVER LUMBER CO., Station H, 
Ladysmith, Wis. 


OTTER TAIL COUNTY 


Corn, clover, stock and grain farms. Big yields, 
crop failures unknown. Over 100 farms from 40 acres 
and up to select from. Best prices and terms obtain- 
able. Prices range from 640 to 6100. Send today for 
free large descriptive booklet, map, etc. PARK 
REGION LAND & LOAN CO., 107 Lincoln Avenue, 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 


FARM AUCTION SALE 


The 440-acre dairy farm belonging to the estate of 
Moses Kaufmann will be sold at auction, July 18, 
1917. Four miles from the metropolis of Bouth Da 
kota and a fine market. Kasy payments, 15 years’ 
time, 54% interest. For further particulars write to 
JONES & MATTHEWS, Attorneys for Estate, Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota. 





Do it before the advance 











Minnesota Gorn Lands 


For Sale On Easy Terms. 
Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 


MINNESOTA FARM BARGAINS 


FINE CORN LAND FARMS FOR SALE 
Write for our bargain Ist 


A. H. BROWN & CO., Willmar, Minn. 








It wiil be higher if you wait. 
can locate you most favorably. 
ature, or better, come to 

ARNOLD, Commissioner, D. & I. R. Ry., 
520 Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 


CROP PAYMENTS 


Bay a farm where three crops will easily pay for 
your land, and where you pay only one-half of the 
crop each year. For more faformation, write 
B.N. MEAD, Greene, Iowa 


STATE BULLETINS 


telling of the wonderful farming opportunities of 
South Dakota, the state producing the largest amount 
of wealth per capita in the Union, can be had by ad- 
dressing Commissioner of Immigration, Pierre, 8. D. 


Our Company atill 
Send today for liter- 











WY Brookings County, So. Dak. farms 
for sale. Best of land, priced low and on rea- 
ble te 





Several Fine improved S. E. Mo. Farms 


Also unimproved lands. Reasonable prices, good 
terms. Write for list, A$. RICE, Essm, Stoddard Ce., 





rms. W.H. Walters, Pipestone, Minn. 


FOR SALE 160 and 240 acres, Waseca Co., 
Minnesota; good buildings: 6125.00 per 
acre. A. H. SCHROEDER, Mankato, Minn., owner. 
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r Fresh From the Country 


tOWA, 


Howard County, (ne) Iowa, June 24th. 
—The crops in this part of the county 
are looking welt; however, the corn is 
somewhat backward and weedy. We are 
having an abundance of rain, and Iast 
ngiht we had a very heavy rainfall, re- 
tarding corn plowing for two or three 
days. ‘There has been considerable stock 
killed by lightning. Our pig crop in gen- 
eral is small this spring. Hardly any 
hogs ready for market. Cattle scarce. 
Hay crop quite promising. A great many 
are putting up silos, or are going to, and 
some are building their secord silo, which 
is certain evidence of the feeding value 
of silage.—H. E. W. 

Grundy County, (nc) Iowa, June 27th.— 
The past four or five days have been 
ideal for eorn, which grew by leaps and 
bounds. Quite a few have begun culti- 
vating for the third time; most of the 
corn is clean from grass and weeds— 
except occasionally some morning-glories. 








Hay crop not heavy; some cutting old 
meadows, mostly of June grass. Grain 
has also made a rapid growth. Barley 


and oats all headed out. Potatoes looking 
good; no new ones yet; old ones still re- 
tailing at $4. Fruit trees all seem to be 
loaded, including plums and a few pears. 


Strawberries and Early Richmond cher- 
ries fit for the table already. Quite a 
few cattle being shipped out. Some old 


sows. Pigs leok well; 
thumps.—Gus Treimer. 

Woodbury County, (nw) Towa, June 25, 
—Some corn planted as late as the 11th 
of June, There has been more ground 
put to corn, and less in pasture and hay. 
Some are crossing, yet some are not over 
the first time. Lots of beans planted, 
This locality has had but one hard, wash- 
ing rain, which did much damage to list- 
ed corn. <A short chicken crop, as corn 
is scarce. Some calves lost from black- 
leg. Baled hay, $27 a ton. We had a 
damaging wind storm Friday evening.— 
Ray A. Uhl. 

Lyon County, (nw) Iowa, June 25th.— 
Corn is backward for the time of year; 
just starting to cultivate for the second 


some complaint of 


time. Small grain is rather late and 
small. Potatoes look good so far. Pas- 
tures are in fair shape. The hay crop 


appears about normal. Not as many colts 
as usual. The weather has been eool 
lately for corn.—K. H, H. 

Greene County, (ec) Towa, June 28th.— 
Scareely any corn has been cultivated 
this week. Weather fair today. Most 
of the corn will be crossed by the Fourth. 
Karly oats headed out, and look fairly 


well. Clover will be ready to cut by the 
Fourth. Stock looking well. Pigs doing 
fairly well; a few fall shotes in the coun- 
try vet. A small to fair colt crop in this 
section. Strawberries a good crop this 
year. Garden truck doing nicely, with 
abundant rains. Potatoes looking fairly 
well, with a good prospect for potato 
bugs.—R. G. Sutton. 


Harrison County, (we) Iowa, June 28th. 
Corn two weeks late. Alfalfa heavy. 
Potatoes fine. Heavy cholera losses. Pas- 
tures in good shape, but shortage of hay. 
Small grain bac*ward.—Harley Hunt. 
Ringgold County, ¢sw) lowa, June 29th. 
Crops are looking fine, despite the heavy 
rains and the cold. The stand of corn is 
a little light on the hills, but it is grow- 
ing finely; bottom lands have been re- 
planted. The ground was quite dry and 
baked since the reavy rains, until the 
26th, when we had a good rain. Oats 
are good, and wheat has come @h won- 
derfully sinee the rains. Hay and pas- 
tures fine. Stock looking well. Not much 
stock on feed.—W. C. Kimball. 
Wanpello County, (sc) Iowa, June 
Weather is fine. Corn is late, 
grow.ig very fast. Oats are heading, giv- 
ing promise of a good crop. Very little 
wheat in this section. There will not be 


29th.— 
but is 


a very good hay crop. Gardens and 
truck patches look good. Strawberry 
crop very light.--Ivan Fuller. P 

Cedar County, (ec) Iowa, June 29th.— 


Corn small, but the best stand in many 
years; about half plowed the third time, 
Karly oats headed out, and prospects for 
a bumper crop if it does not Jodge. Many 
thin hogs going to market.—A. G. Da- 
Vidson. 

Lyon County, (nw) Towa, June 29th.— 
Corn is doing finely, but is a little be- 


and early oats heading out, 
Hay crop looks fairly well, 


hind. Barley 
and look well. 


and will soon be ready to put up. Pas- 
tures look pretty good. Gardens are in 
good shape. Early petatoes will soon be 
ready to eat. Fruit crop will be short.— | 
a. 2 TE: 

Polk County, (c) Iowa, June 30th.— 
Good weather the last two weeks has 


helped corn and other crops to catch up 
with the season, but all corn looks small 
yet; even stands and clean fields are the 
rule. Early oats are heading out, and 
look promising. Potatoes and gardens 
better than usual. Strawberries not over 
a third of a crop. Winter apples promi-e 
10 per cent, while early apples are much 
better. Light pig crop.—Victor Felter. 
Louisa County, {sel Iowa, June 29th.— 
Favorable weather the last two weeks for 
cultivating corn has enabled farmers to 
get their corn in good shape; much of it 











is now being cultivated the third time. 
Corn, tho smalt for the time of year, is 
making better growth since the weather 
has become warmer. Early oats are in 
head. Potatoes doing well. Hay and pas- 
ture crops have improved. Strawberries 
mostly gone; crop light this year. Other 
small fruit not plentiful; apple trees are 
blighting badly. Stock on pastures do- 
ing wel. Some reports of sickness among 
hogs. Present prices not flattering for the 
feeders who have to buy corn.—Clyde S. 
Duncan. 

Bremer County, (nw) Iowa, June 29th.— 
Improved weather conditions the past 
week have brought the prospect of corn 
up to a better average. Plowing is being 
crowded, and fields look clean. Oats are 
heading out, and bid fair for a good crop. 
Meadows short. Stock doing well on an 
abundance of grass. Potatoes doing well, 
with a few farmers reporting some large 
enough to eat. Strawberries ripe, and a 
good crop. Cherries ripening. Garden 
truck in general looks splendid.—J. Died- 
rich. 

Harrison County, (wc) Iowa, June 29th. 
—The corn, on an average, is a couple of 
weeks behind, but the warm weather and 
rains we are having will undoubtedly put 
much of it Where it should be before the 
end of the season. Crossing is almost 
completed everywhere. Small grain fields 


have been set back several weeks, but 
there are excellent promises of a good 
crop. Pastures are in good condition. The 


first cutting of alfalfa has been put up, 
and, while it was very light, it was bet- 
ter than had been expected.—Mary Han- 
sen. 

Linn County, (ec) Iowa, July 2d.—Corn 
looking fine and clean; good stand. Oats 
rank, but looking better. Vastures good. 
Very little hay to make; most’ meadows 
plowed up. Largest corn acreage here 
ever known; also oats. Pig crop, 75 per 
cent of normal. Sheep scarce, as are also 
cattle. Feeders doing very little. Corn 
$1.75 per bushel. Three hundred acres of 
popcorn planted here; looking fine. Early 
potatoes look well.—E. S. Johnston. 


MISSOURI. 

Andrew Gounty, (nw) Mo., June 29th— 
We have had a three-inch rain this week, 
and everything looks Very prosperous. 
All of the potatoes will be a bumper crop. 


The overflow land has all been replanted,’ 
.and the upland corn has been eultivated 


twice, and is clean and a good color, with 
a@ fine prospect. The oats crop was never 
better; all headed out, and promises a 
heavy yield. Pastures are good, and stock 
fat. Cattle and hog buyers numerous, 
but not much stock to sell. Corn, $1.63; 
hogs, $15; hens, 17 cents; eggs, 25 cents; 
butter, 25 cents.—J. W. Griggs. 

Daviess County, (nw) Mo., June 25th, 
—Weather hot and dry. Ideal crop-grow- 
ing weather, and prospects never better 
for oats, corn, ete. a week more and 
oats will have to be cut; average yield; 
will be around 50 bushels, I believe. Corn 
growing fast. High prices continue on 
foodstuffs.—J. O. Metcalf. 

Schuyler County, (nc) Mo., June 28th.— 
When I wrote two weeks ago, everything 


looked blue, but now everything looks 
brighter. The last two weeks have been 


fine warm weather, with sufficient rain 
to keep the soil soft. I would place the 
corn crop at 60 per cent of a full crop. 
Oats are good. Wheat, nothing to speak 
of. Meadows are not very good. Garden 
stuff good. Potatoes fine. Bottom lands 
are dis:ed up and planted to catch crops. 
The soil seems to be in good condition, 
Stock all doing well.—P. C. Berry. 

Pettis County, (c) Mo., June 29th.— 
Ideal weather. Oats never better. Wheat 
very much improved in the last few 
weeks; a few fields apparently worthless 


in April, now promise a fair yield of good 
quality. Corn in capital condition, but 
probably two to three weeks late. Po- 


tatoes a big crop, but yield reduced by 


lack of moisture during the last half of 
June. Gardens have been extra good, but 
are now being injured by lack of mois- 
ture. Alfalfa never finer. Fat cattle and 
hogs being closely shipped out. Corn, 
$1.65 to $1.75; wheat, $2.25; oats, 70 
cents; hogs, $14.50 to $15.25; cattle, $9 to 
$10.50.—W. D. Wade. . 


(ec) Mo., June 29th.— 
All regret not sowing more wheat last 
fall; now harvesting the best crop in 
years; yield promises from 25 to 50 bush- 
els, and may go 60 bushels to the 
acre. Rye and oats as good, but not sown 
to any extent. Late rains put corn in 
fine condition. Apples and cherries con- 
stitute about all of the fruits. The only 
lamentable condition of agriculture in the 
state is on the hundreds of as rich farms 
as there are in the whole country, lately 
swept by the Missouri river overflow, and 
now barren of crops. Farmers are now 
trying to put in something that may ripen 
into a crop. During the fifties we, in 
Illinois, were in nearly as bad condition. 
“King Philip’? seed corn was gotten from 
the New England states, and all was 
planted that could be put in during July, 
and enough was raised to winter stock. 
Is there any of the King Philip corn to 
be had now for seed?—H. Calkins. 
Webster County, (sc) Mo., June 29th.— 
Two more weeks of bright sunshine have 
worked wonders with the corn crop; the 
fields are clean, and most of the corn is 
a good stand, but it is ten days late. 


Franklin County, 


some 





Wheat is well filled; will yield well, but 
is not a very heavy stand; harvest will be 
on im a few days. Oats are making the 
best showing im seven years. Some early 
fields are ready to haryest. The hay 
meadows are weedy and the crop light. 
Pastures and potatoes need rain.—J. C. 
Preston. 





ILLINOIS, 


Logan County, (c) Ul, June 26th— 
We had too much rain the first of the 
month. Corn badly damaged in the: bot- 
toms; some had to be replanted. Farm- 
ers are mostly crossing their corn, and it 
is beginning to look good. We had a goad 
stand, but a few ponds drowned out on the 
uplands. Wheat and oats look good. Early 
oats and wheat will be to cut in about ten 
days. Not many hogs or cattle in the 
county ready for market. Net as large a 
crop of spring pigs as usual. No disease 
among hogs that I have heard of.—F. J. 
De Jarnetta 

Wabash County, (se) IL, June 29th.— 
Wheat harvest began the 26th, but is not 
in full swing yet. Wheat is of good qual- 
ity; large, well-filled heads, Oats are 
good most everywhere; some fields hurt 
by rains. Corn planting never finished; 
farmers quit on account of lateness of 
season, Quite a little weedy corn. Clover 
hay is fOlly green; it has made a won- 
derful growth. Timothy is going to be 
better than people thought a month ago, 
Everything is late this year except tim- 
othy, which is a little early. The auto- 
mobile crop is the largest ever. Farm 
hands are almost a minus quantity. ‘Too 
many flies for stock to do very well.— 
Cc, E. Courter. 

Jackson County, (sc) UL, June 29th.— 
Crops are looking good here, except the 
low bottoms, which were drowned out. 
—Clifford William. 


INDIANA, 


Putnam County, (ne) Ind., June 24th.— 
Continued rains have made corn planting 
late and uneven. Corn looks well, and is 
a good stand, tho weedy. Small acreage 
of wheat, but prospects good. Oats fine, 
with large acreage. Young clover never 
better. First cutting of alfalfa now on, 
Hay prospects good. Dairy business, 
owing to high price of butter-fat, is 
profitable. Garden truck good, with the 
largest acreage of potatoes ever known, 
and they are looking fine. Splendid pros- 
pect for apples, peaches and plums; no 
pears.—I. C. 


NEBRASKA. 


Jefferson County, ( ) Neb., June 27. 
—For the last two weeks we have had 
dry and warm weather, which gave the 
farmers a good chance to clean the weeds 
out of the corn. Oats are looking good, 
and are headed out. They would fill 
better with a little more rain. Corn is 
about ten days late, but is in good con- 
dition, and, with rain at the proper time, 
will make a good crop.—John P. Thiessen. 

Holt County, (nc) Neb., June 29th.— 
Since my last correspondence, I have seen 
considerable of northern Nebraska. Pas- 
tures and meadows are in fine condition, 
without any exception. Acreage of oats 
about average, condition fine. Corn late, 
but few weedy fields. The conditions at 
present are conducive to a rapid growth. 
Sufficient moisture and warm weather 
are very beneficial to small grain and 
corn. The men that have large hay mea- 
dows are buying new machinery and re- 
pairing the old, and expect to begin hay 
harvest shortly after the Fourth of July. 
First crop of alfalfa in stock; crop good. 
Corn, $1.50 to $1.65 per bushel. Farmers 
can contract their new crop at $1 per 
bushel for corn and $2 per bushel for rye. 
Condition of potato crop good. Stock in 
fine condition. Fruit crop will be above 
the average. Strawberries ripe.—Alex. R. 
Wertz. 

Dodge County, (ec) Neb., June 29th.— 
We have had freqeunt and heavy show- 
ers the past week, that have delayed work 
in both corn fields and in cutting of al- 
falfa. Corn is growing quickly; the stand 
is extra good, and, with a few dry days 
the fields will be in good shape. The 
corn crop shows to be ten days to two 
weeks late, but the abundant moisture 
and warm sunshine will be good. New 
potatoes are now in general use, and are 
showing up abundantly and of a. fine 
quality; also green peas, beets, and gar- 
den stuff in general. Currants and cher- 
ries are ripe, and are fine crops.—Devid 
Brown. . 


KANSAS. 


Bourbon County, (se) Kan., June 28th. 
—Wheat harvest here a full crop. Oats 
and flax good. Corn two weeks late in 
size, but clean. Pastures getting dry. 
Prairie hay short. Ground is becoming 
very dry. Stock doing well. Some chinch 
bugs may give trouble, if it continues dry. 
Harvesting in full blast. Cutting alfalfa, 
which is only fair; first crop was good. 
—E. E. ,Ater. 

Clay ‘County, (c) Kan., June 29th— 
The drouth was broken by a fine rain 
day before yesterday. Oats, potatoes and 
gardnes were cut short before the rain. 
Corn generally is well worked, and is 
doing finely. Pastures good, and stock 
in good condition. Some oats in shock, 
but most people have not begun to cut 





yet: Very little wheat toe cut. No dis- 
ease among stock.—W. C. Milligan. 

Logan County, (we) Kan., June 29th.— 
There is lets of road grading going on 
here, laying out even reads. Some talk 
of drilling for oil. Prospects good for corn 
so far. We had a good rain last week. 
Corn is a good stand. Barley is poor. 
No wheat to speak of in this county. Cat- 
tle, horses and hogs looking fine. Grass 
good.—Mike Bratton. 


OHIO. 

Preble County, (we) Ohio, June 28th.— 
Weather warm. Has rained two days 
this week; ground too wet to work. Corn 
coming finely; most of it worked over. 


Fine show for wheat. Clover and grass 
fine; some of it weedy. Oats good. Fine 
stand of young clover. Some fat hogs 


going to market; prices not so good as a 
week ago. A good wheat harvest, but it 
will be late; none cut in June, Cattle 
looking well. Pastures are fine.—H. E. 
Wynkoop. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Wagoner County, (ne) Okla., June 28th. 
—Hot and dry weather. Harvest about 
over. Wheat is the best that it has ever 
been in this part of the country. Oats are 
also good. Corn is laid by and is clean; 
it looks good, and is about ready to tas- 
sel, but it needs rain badly and has com- 
menced to curl thru the middle of the 


day. There has been no rain since June 
7th, and rain is badly needed. Pastures 
and stock water drying up; has com- 


menced to look serious. We never needed 
f@ corn crop worse than this year. New 
wheat is starting at $2 a bushel.—H. K. 
Price. 





Wheat in Canada—An official report 
indicates there is less wheat in Canada 
this year than a year ago. The present 
acreage is estimated at 13,450,240 acres, 
as compared with 12,500,000 acres har- 
vested in 1916. The average condition of 
Canadian wheat is placed as 84 per cent 
of normal, as compared with 90 per cent 
a year ago, and 91 per cent as a seven- 
year average. There are 809,250 acres of 
fall wheat, and 12,641,000 acres of spring 
wheat sown, according to the census re- 
cently made public. 





Feeds and Feeding, Abridged—Henry’s 
Feeds and Feeding, which has long been 
recognized as one of the most complete 
books on feeding problems in the English 
language, has been popularized. Numer- 
ous illustrations have been added, and 
the book now stands out as one of the 
most interesting and attractive, as well 
as authoritative feeding books on the 
market. The book is not nearly so large 
as the unabridged edition of Feeds and 
Feeding, accounts of large numbers of 
detailed experiments being omitted. Nev- 
ertheless, we feel that the average man 
will be able to get more out of the Feeds 
and Feeding, Abridged, than out of the 
original work. We recommend this book 
very highly to those who are interested 
net only in feeds and feeding, but alse 
in the general care ant. management of 
farm animals, including poultry. It may 
be seeured thru this office for $1.76. 


FOR SALE 


or will exchange 
for good registered young stallion 
A1914HUPMOBILE 


five passenger car in good running condition. 
CHAS. A. FINCH, Mason City, lowa 


ros SALK-Milking Machine—Two cow 
unit. Automatic vacuum and natural air preas- 
ure type. In first class condition. Address G. H. 
DAUGHERTY, 33 8. Stone Ave., LaGrange, Il. 


WANTED —SECOND-HAND BAGS 


Write for prices or ship your empty feed bags direct 
to the Farmumns & FEEDERS Bae Co., Springfield, itt, 


¥ Guarante 
eslfa 


@ Everlasting 
Outylelds other varieties, 


pantie 


Does not winter kill. 
hay and seed. I recommend summer 
Booklet “How I Discovered the Grimm Alfalfa” and 
sample free. A. B. LYMAN, Grimm Alfalfa Intro- 
ducer, Alfalfadale Farm, Excelsior, Minn. 




















GOOD recleaned, not trrigated 
seed. Write for samples & prices. 
SS JACOBSON, _Formoso. Kane. 


200 stock, dairy and truck farms in south eentral 
Wisconsin new open to settlers on very easy terms. 
Only 65 miles frum Lowa. 


NOT CUT-OVER LAND 


We plow the land and furnish milch cows. Write 
owners today. 
THE PEDDIE LAND CO., Cedar Rapids, lowa 





AITKIN COUNTY FARM FOR SALE 


160 acres. Mineral rights served with the land, and 
all personal property, includtng house furniture and 
29 head of cattle, 5 horses; good buildings; rieh soit; 
$150 an acre. John Beckman, Box 2%, East Lake, Minn. 





ood clay-loam land. 
Hardwood timbered er open land ready tw 
— No waste land. Close to towns. 820 to 6% 
acre; $200 down, balance long time. F. ML 
DOYLE. Immigration Agent, t. Ladysmith, Wis. 


4 SO or 160 acres 


———— 
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Our Weekly Market Letter 

Chicago, July 2, 1917.—Money is bring- 
ing higher rates of interest than several 
weeks ago, the Chicago banks making 
loans at 5, 5% and 6 per cent. The grain 
markets have been extremely weak, and 
severe reductions in prices have taken 
place for everything, wheat leading off, 
as it had advanced the most before, altho 
corn also had sold much higher. One 
thing that is expected to check the de- 
cline in corn prices is the extensive sub- 
stitution of corn meal for wheat flour, 
owing to the too small production of 
wheat to meet the enormous domestic and 
foreign requirements. Corn is the na- 
tional grain, and 20 per cent of the farm 
lands of this country is devoted -to it. 
The corn acreage is extremely large this 
year, and it is not unlikely that upward 
of three billion bushels will be grown. 
Notwithstanding the declines in the dif- 
ferent cereals, all of them are selling at 
far higher prices than a year ago, July 
futures having sold at that time at around 
$1 a bushel for wheat, 73 cents for corn, 
and 39 cents for oats. Plenty of rain has 
visited the spring wheat states and the 
Canadian western provinces, and _ the 
crop has had a favorable start, altho the 
season is a little late. Private crop re- 
ports indicate a larger yield of winter 
wheat than that indicated by the govern- 
ment June report, and John Inglis, the 
crop expert, places the yield at 467,000,000 
bushels, comparing with only 373,000,000 
bushels estimated by the government re- 
port. The visible wheat supply in the 
United States is down to 15,659,000 bush- 
els, comparing with 20,142,000 bushels a 
week earlier, and 48,912,000 bushels a 
year ago, Corn is being marketed with 
great freedom, and during a recent week 
primary markets received considerably 
more than 6,000,000 bushels, or almost 
double the receipts for the corresponding 
week of 1916. Because of congressional 
action concerning prohibition, and doubt 
as to the outcome, there has been less 
trading in grains than usual, and barley 
has been neglected. The total of all 
grains used last year in making distilled 
and fermented liquors was _ 107,000,000 
bushels. It is announced that the plan 
of the government is to prevent trading 
in wheat futures, and to assume unre- 
stricted control of the wheat trade of the 
United States, 

It is thought that the wool clip of the 
country is so short that further advances 
in prices are sure to take place, and own- 
ers are in no hurry to sell thelr holdings 
Timothy seed is selling at $7 per 100 
pounds; clover seed at $12 to $18 per 100 
pounds, and flaxseed at $2.87 to $2.93 a 
bushel. Potatoes have had a big de- 
cline in prices, with sales at $2.40 to $2.50 
a bushel. Fresh eggs are taken at 301% 
to 31% cents a dozen, while extras go at 
35 cents for fillers and at 36 cents for 
cartons. Marketable butter sells at 35 
to 37 cents a pound, with sales of seconds 
at 33 to 34% cents, and packing stock at 


39 to 31 cents, while extras to grocers 


sell at 39 cents for tubs and at 40 cents 
for prints. 
Cattle prices have shown a _ further 


widening out, due to meager offerings 
of prime, weighty corn-fed cattle, which 
have undergone further advances, these 
far outselling all cattle offered in former 
years on the open market, while the in- 
creasing proportion of common grassers 
and other comomn descriptions sold at 
declining figures, except when lower val- 
ues caused country shippers to withhold 
further supplies. The movement of stock 
cattle from the southern breeding grounds 
to the northwest has embraced an un- 
usually large percentage of yearlings, this 
being due to scarcity of aged cattle in the 
southwest, which resulted in the Kansas 
pastures, taking the two-year-olds, which 
in other years were shipped to the north- 
west. The premature marketing of cat- 
tle from the territory tributary to the 
Chicago market, because of the scarcity 
and dearness of corn, has left compara- 
tively few fat cattle for the summer mar- 
ket; but from now on no large demand is 
expected for heavy steers, this being the 
time when slaughterers turn to fat little 
yearlings. Canners and other common 
cattle have had a great decline in prices 
during recent weeks, and the former bad 
markets resulted in a small supply of- 
fered at the beginning of last week, in- 
cluding stockers and feeders as well as 
beef cattle. For some time, most of the 
feeders and stockers have run to a rather 
ordinary kind of these cattle, while the 
demand has run mainly on a good class, 
which were held frequently at higher 
prices than country buyers felt like pay- 
ing. During the last week, beef steers 
sold largely at a range of $11 to $13.40, 
with the best class of weighty cattle 
taken at $13.25 to $13.99, and a good to 
choice class going at $12.50 to $13.20. For 
medium to good steers, buyers paid from 
$11.25 to $12.45, and fair light-weight kill- 
ers sold at $10.25 to $11.20, while small, 
scattering sales took place of inferior lit- 
tle steers at $7.50 to $10. Yearlings were 
in. good demand at $11.50 to $13.65 for 
lots with any quality, sales being made 
all the way down to $9.50 to $10 for the 
commoner offerings. Butcher stuff had 
a good sale at $7.30 to $11.50 for cows and 
$7.25 to $12.25 for heifers, with cutters 
selling at $6.45 to $7.25; canners at $5.50 








to $6.40, and bulls at $6.50 to $11. Calves 
were good sellers at $14.50 to $15.90 for 
light vealers, all past higH records being 
broken, while sales were made down to 
$7 to $12 for the heavier lots, There was 
@ moderate trade in stockers and feeders, 
the former going at $6.75 to $9.75, and the 
latter at $8.75 to $10.25. The spread in 
cattle prices is the widest of the year, 
with recent sharp declines in grass cat- 
tle. These are being marketed earlier 
than usual because of the good prices 
paid. 

Hogs have been raided by the packers 
on several days within a short time, and 
sharp declines in prices followed, the or-- 
dinary kinds suffering especially, as they 
were much too numerous. 
has been a marked falling off in the av- 
erage quality of the hogs coming to mar- 
ket, and so few prime, 
have been received that such 
were much slower to decline than the 
rank and file of the daily receipts. The 
June marketing of hogs was a disap- 
pointment to the packers, both as to 
numbers and quality, and the. crop of 
hogs has been pretty well marketed, the 
remaining holdings being none too good 
in their grading. From now on, the mar- 
ketings may be expected to be made up 
very iargely of rather ordinary mixed 
lots, including light weights, common 
heavy packers, and pigs of various sizes 
and grading. Choice light hogs are sell- 
ing at a large discount from prices paid 
for prime, heavy shipping hogs, with or- 
dinary light bacon hogs selling the low- 
est of all. Recent arrivals have averaged 
in weight 229 pounds, comparing with 223 
pounds one week earlier, 227 pounds one 
year ago, 231 pounds two years ago, 237 
pounds three years ago, and 240 pounds 
four years ago. Exports of provisions 
have been falling off materially, exports 
of lard during a recent week amounting 
to only 2,972,000 pounds, comparing with 
15,971,000 pounds for the corresponding 
week last year; while bacon exports were 
down to 7,340,000 pounds, comparing with 
14,395,000 pounds a year ago, A recent 
slump in prices for hogs left them selling 
at $14 to $15.80 for common light to prime 
heavy lots, while most of the pigs brought 
$12.50 to $14, pigs weighing up to 135 
pounds selling the highest. A week ago 
the best hogs brought $16.15. Hog re- 
ceipts have been increasing. 

Receipts of spring lambs and clipped 
lambs hawe been in small volume of late, 
and a high scale of prices was paid by 
killers, especially for choice flocks. Lim- 
ited numbers of native ewes sohwed up, 
and sold at extremely high prices, but 
there was a marked lack of both wethers 
and yearlings. There is a growing de- 
sire to engage in breeding operations, but 
good breeding ewes are scarce, and are 
held at extremely high prices, as high 
as $17.50 per head having been paid for 
fancy yearling black-face breeding ewes, 
breaking all records in the history of the 
trade by $5.25. It is estimated that there 
will be available only one-third of the 
wool needed this year, and the National 
Sheep and Wool Bureau has recommended 
that the packers cease slaughtering ewe 
lambs, another suggestion being that the 
ewes be distributed thru the national bu- 
reau to parts of the country needing 
them for breeding. A recent slump took 
ylace in lamb prices, leaving springs at 
$12 to $17.50, and clipped lots at $13.50 to 
$14.50, while clipped ewes brought $8.25 
to $9.75, and bucks $6 to $7.75. 

Horses were offered in moderate num- 
bers last week, and there was a fair sum- 
mer trade at mostly unchanged prices, 
some eastern shipping orders for a few 
good drafters being filled at $200 to $225, 


with a heavier class salable at $230 to 
$285 Inferior thin animals sold down to 


$60 to $85, and horses ewre bought for 
the British army at $170 for 1,400-pound 
weights, and up to $205 for a choice and 
heavier kind, Numerous horses rejected 
by the British army inspectors had to be 
sold at low prices. It is reported that 
some horses have been bought in the 
country for the United States army. 
W. 

Railroad Violates Quarantine Law—For 
hauling seventy head of cattle alleged to 
have tuberculosis, from Minnesota into 
Missouri, the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railroad Company recently was 
assessed a fine of $1,000 by Judge Fred 
Lamb. The charge was that the railroad 
company violated the state quarantine law 
when it hauled the tubercular cattle from 
Caledonia, Minnesota, to Chillicothe, Mis- 
souri, in October, 1914. State Veterina- 
rian D. F. Luckey was the complaining 
witness, and the Livingston county cir- 
cuit court ruled against the defendant. 





Missourl Swine Quarantine—A quaran- 
tine has been placed by Governor Gard- 
ner on the shipment of stock hogs into 
Missouri until they are inoculated against 
hog cholera and held for fourteen days. 
The same proclamation is effective for 
hogs to be shipped from one county to 
another of the same state unless im- 
munized. Hog cholera losses in Missouri 
last year totaled more than $2,000,000, and 
the action on the part of Governor Gard- 
ner was taken on recommendation of the 
state board of agriculture, which re- 
cently met to consider the most effective 
methods for cholera control. State Vet- 





In fact, there | 


heavy barrows | 
offerings | 








erinarian D. F. Luckey reports cholera 
present in ninety-three counties, If al- 
lowed to go on uncontrolled, he says Mis- 
souri farmers will lose more than $5,000,- 
000. Between April 1 and June 1, 1917, 
his department had placed 377 outbreaks 
under control. 





Rats Carry Disease—One of the most 
serious pests on the average farm is 
rats. It has been definitely proven that 
rats have been responsible for the trans- 
ferrence of hog cholera from one farm to 
another. The same thing is also true of 
dogs and crows. In addition to being 
carriers of- disease, rats are among our 
most destructive pests. They not only 
eat large quantities of grains and other 
foods, but destroy more than they eat by 
making it unfit for food. They do im- 
mense damage~by undermining buildings, 
gnawing harness, and causing severe 
losses in the poultry yard. The best way 
to rid the farm of rats is to have the 
buildings so erected that there is access 
underneath them to dogs and cats; keep 
all board piles and other places of refuge 
cleaned up; and, by the use of traps, 
etc., their numbers can be greatly re- 
duced even if they are not entirely ex- 
terminated. 





Food Conservation—A vigorous com- 


paign has been on all over the United 
States, to conserve food by cutting out 
waste. This campaign is bearing fruit. 


In the cities particularly, the results are 
evident. The Chicago commissioner of 
public works announced recently that the 
average amount of garbage collected in 
that city had been reduced over 200 tons 
per day. A very large proportion of the 
reduction is due to greater care in pre- 
paring only the required amount of food 
for each meal, and also to greater care in 
preserving left-overs and utilizing them 
later. There is an old saying that has a 
world of truth in it, to the effect that the 
cook can waste as much with a spoon 
as the head of the house can bring in 
with a shovel. If we all learn economy 
and the conservation of food thru this 
war, it will have been of some good at 
least. : 








ANY PERSON Who bid on bull No. 49 or 

saw him sold, at the Briney 
sale, at Central City, lowa, on Feb. 17, 1917, please 
write to M. K. ALLEN, Derby, lowa. 





HORSES. 


LEFEBURE’S BELGIANS 


Largest Collection on oe. 
Belgian Stallions an 
150 Mares. 150 


Choice stallions and mares for 
sale. Heavy weights; best qual- 
ity; reasonable prices. 1917 cata- 
log ready. Come and see them. 
HM. Lefebure & Sons, Fairfax, Ia. 

& miles west of Cedar Rapids. 
If in Cedar Rapids phone us for hourly interurban serviee. 


B E LG iA STALLIONS 


and MARES 
for sale. Both imported and 
home bred. Our large farm is 
operated exclusively by pure 
bred mares. They all raise 
colts and are winners when 
fitted for the big shows. They 
tell us there are none better in 
America. To see them is to 
appreciate them, 


R. F. French, Independence, la. 


Jacks and Stallions at a Sacrifice 


for 30 days. While I have sold 90 head of jacks and 
Stallions this season, am still overloaded. Have two 
barns from which no stock was offered. Ifa stallion 
or jack is needed in your neighborhood you may now 
have one atasacrifice.  W. L. DeCLOW, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


. | Percherons, Belgians, Shires. 
Ton stallions ready for beavy stand, 
also yearlings and twos. Young fillies, 
| also mares with colt by side and bred 
again. All registered. 100 individuals 
] ” 
> 




















of first rank for sale. 
|} FRED CH ANDLER, R.7, Chariton, Ia. 





OOD VIEW BSTOCK FAR™M-—50 imported 

J and home bred registered English Shire, Belgian 
and Percheron stallions and mares, mostly Percheron 
of the ton type, good coiors and fine individuals; also 
some Percheron mares in foal and colts at side, and 
fillies. Prices reasonable and stock O. K. E. P. 
HaMILTON & Sons, Garden Grove, Decatur Co.,. Iowa 


CHOICE ROAN BELGIAN STALLIONS 


Bred from selected imported sires and dams. We 
give the farmer the jJobber’s profit and sell direct at 
prices that will make you money. 


CARROTHERS BROS., 





Masonville, lowa 


Shetland Ponies 


FOR SALE—SEND FOR LIST 


MAPLE LAWN PONY FARM 
Jas. A. Watterson, Prop., Aredale, lowa 


)/RANK L. STREAM, Creston, Ja. Imported 
and home bred Percheron, Belgian and Shire 
stallions and mares. All ages at reasonable prices. 











BEKKSHIRES. 


Holland Farm Berkshires 


Young boars and gilts of prize winning stock—of 
the Masterpiece family. Pigs sired by Superbus, the 
sire of the world’s grand champion boar at the Pan- 
ama Exposition last year. They will please you. 
Prices reasonable. C.D. WICHCLS LIVE STOCK CO., Cresco, iowa 











BED POLL. 


Old Homestead Red Polls 


Young balls of serviceable ages—good ones. Sire, 
Jumbo 23810, the 2200 lb. son of the champion 
Logan, best sire lever used. Address 
MYRON SCHENCK, 


RED POLLED BULLS 


ranging from 10 to 18 months. The get of our 2310 Ib. 
show bull, Daftes. If you want something to im- 
prove your herd, or for show purposes, we invite 
your inspection. B. A. BAMUELSON & BON, 
Kitron, Sac County, lowa 





Algona, lowa 








CHESTER WHITES. 


CHESTER WHITE BRED SOWS, 
BOARS AND GILTS 


Twenty Chickasaw Kossuth and Highland Model 
sows bred for fall litters, ten of these bred to Indus- 
try Big Bone 33701. The boars mentioned are all 
strictly big type, Chickasaw Kossuth weighing 1000 
Ibs. Also 12 big, husky fall boars for sale, 20 fall 
gilts, 175 spring pigs. If in need of anything of this 
kind write your wants. We guarantee to please. 

E. H. KAHL, - Germania, Iowa 


VALE’S CHESTERS 


Herd one of oldest established in west, and the 
good type and quality that made the herd popular 
ears ago is well fixed, Visitorswelcome. Nothing 
ut this year’s pigs now to offer. . Book orders early. 
B. BR. VALE, Bonaparte, lowa 











MULE FOOT HOGS. 


BIG TYPE MULEFOOT HOGS Borrs, s2¢ eiite 
High Chief. Priced to sell. Write for particu- 
lars. F. W. KIRCHMAN, R. 6, Sumner, Iowa. 


ULEFOOT HOGS—Reg. berd. Bred sows, 
bred and open gilts, weanling pigs. Pedigrees 
furnished. H. C. ALLOWAY, Elsberry, Mo. 











MISOELLANEOUS. 


lowa State College—tLive Stock for Sale 


Belgian filly, 83 years old; Percheron filly, rising 2 
years old; Clydesdale filly, 3 years old; Clydesdale 
stallion, 1 year old; Clydesdale brood mares. Berk- 
shire, Poland-China, Chester White and Duroc Jersey 
spring pigs, cholera immune. Southdown yearling 
rams and show rams. Addrees 

FARM DEPARTMENT, 
Kowa State College, Ames, Iowa 








AUCTIONEERS 


Learn Auctioneering 


at World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no eapital invested. Every branch 
of the business taught in five weeks. Write today 
for free catalog. 


Jones National School of Auctioneering 
CAREY M. JONES, President 


74 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


P. M. GROSS, MACON, MO, 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Offers expert service in the sell- 
ing of horses, cattle and hogs. 
Many years’ successful experience 
as leading horse auctioneer at the 
St. Louls market, and for promi- 
nent breeders of pure bred stock. 

Many sales now booked 
long time in advance. Write 
for open dates, 


W. C. LOOKINGBILL 
REAL ESTATE & 
Live stock ~ AUCTIONEER 
Sac City, Iowa 

Are you in trouble, do you need 
money? Would you like to change 
your location? If so, writeme, I 
sold more farms and city property 
at public auction in 1916 than 
any other auctioneer living in Ja. 
Breeder of Angus cattle, Poland- 
China hogs and B, Rock chickens. 


Be An Auctioneer 


Takes energy and ap plication, but makes mopey 
from the Mart. Your tnvestment is small, you risk 
nothing, and you cons tantly are making new business 
acquaintances of the best kind. 

MIEISSOUREL AUCTION SCHOOL 
Largest in the World. W. B. CARPENTER, Pres. 
818 Walnut St., 3d Floor, Kansas City, Mo. 


J, L. Mellrath, Grinnell, la. 


The conductor of registered stock sales a specialty. 
Fifteen years experience in business. We maintain 
pure bred horses, cattle aud swine on our farm. We 
think we know our business. Write for dates. 


A. W. THOMPSON 


YORK, NEBRASKA 
AUCTIONEER 
Am selling for leading breeders. Years of success- 
ful experience. 


H. S., W. B. & J. E. DUNCAN 
AUCTIONEERS C™AREtEeD. 
Tecumseh, Nebraska 


W. M. PUTMAN “auctioneer 


es = PepiGnerD Live Stock 


THEO, MARTIN &v Ste, uaane 
N.G. KRASCHE 


J. R. THOMPSO 


GEO. H. BURG 
H. S. ALLE 


CHARITON, (OWA 



































LIVE STOCK 

AUCTIONEER 

Marlan, lows 
Pedigreed Live 
Stock Auctioneer 
Merrill, Ia. 








Live Stock Auctioneer 
Pedigrced live stock. 
Mt. Vernon, lowa 





T am making successful sales 

ia Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota, 
iseouri and Nebraska. 
Write me for dates 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Bush Frults—Those of our readers who 
are interested in blackberries, raspberries, 
gooseberries, currants, etc., will do well 
to order, thru this office, Bush Fruits, by 
Card, published by. the Macmillan 
This 400-page book goes into 
details of small fruit growing in’ a 

attractive manner. 








Live Stock of France—Statistics gath- 
ered by the Ministry of Agriculture show 
that the national stock of cattle in France 
—which, at the end of 1913, was 14,750,- 
12,500,000 head at the 
Sheep stocks had decreased 


io 4,000,000, or 
horses from 3,000,000 to 2,- 





Kansas Prison Twine—The Kansas pen- 
twine plant this year has mar- 
3,000,008 pounds of twine, 
represents the winter and spring output. 
As much more could have been sold. 
cisuu twine was sold at 13*cents a pound, 
it was possible to sell this twine at about 
is a pound under the regular price, 
because a large quantity of sisal had been 
when it was cheaper 
than it has been for the past six months. 





purchased last fail, 





Equipe for the Farm and the Farm- 
Good books on agricultural engi- 
neering problems, written in a practical 





Professor Ramsower, 
cultural College, 
to the agricultural world 





The 500 pages of this book 
up-to-date and 
authoritative information on concrete con- 


and sanitation, 
chinery and gas engines. 
, and the text is simply written. 
Those of our readers who are i 
in a book of this sort may secure it either 
Ginn & Company, or 


Illustrations are 


from the publishers, 
from Wallaces’ Farmer, for $2.25. 


Short-Horn Congress—Secretary F. 
American Short-horn 


horn Congress in Chicago, the third week 
It is to be a sort of 
The show is to 





of next February. 
combined show and sale. 
> held each forenoon, and sales of ani- 
; One day will be 
devoted entirely to Milking S 
» plan is to make a careful selection of 
350 to 400 cattle, which will be sold 
Cash prizes will be distrib- 


These prizes will offer a strong 





forward the best stuff they care 
Further information will appear 





Tag Days for Raising Money—One of 
the most popular forms of raising money 
benevolent purposes 
Each one who contributes 
This plan has been 


is by the use 


given a tag to wear. 
especially popular in the cities. 
the English adopted 
method, and there were so many 
calls of various worthy kinds that there 
hardly days enough to go around. 
» month of May, there were nineteen 
tag days in London, all for worthy causes 
» Red Cross, orphan children, 
In the month of June, 
days were scheduled. 
circumstances, the ordinary citizen could 





even tho he might like to do so. The 
government has rather discour- 
aged the excessive use of this method of 
We in America think tag 
coming mabye two or three times 
are getting pretty 
we remember what some of the 
* countries have been obliged to do, 
easily see that we have done 
little after all. The German people, 
have had to absorb some 
seven or eight issues of war bonds, € 
one larger in proportion than our Liberty 
bond issue, and in addition forego most 
luxuries and many of what are consid- 
ered the necessities of life. 








Community Drying Plant—The 
community drying plant ever established 
i so far as is known, the 
first in the United States, began opera- 
tion in North Lincoln the middle of June. 
‘ifty-seven families were represented at 
meetings of the North Lincoln Community 
when the project was undertaken. 
This plant is known as the Lircoln Rot- 
ary Club Community Drier, as the Lincoln 

Club provided the money (about 
for its construction. 


in Nebraska, and, 


Which is helping the community club to 
Families bring 
vegetables to the 
prepare their prod- 
machinery pro- 








vided for that purpose, 





drier, and return twenty-four hours later 
to take away the fully-dried product. 
Electricity consumed by the big electric 
fan costs one and one-half cents per 
._ hour, 120 trays of products being dried 
every twenty-four hours. Communities 
interested in this plan may secure fur- 
ther information upon application to the 
Extension Service, University Farm, Lin- 
coIn, Nebraska. The extension service 
will be glad to aid‘in the construction 
and operation of other plants. 


The Season’s Rainfall 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1917. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 110 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; 90 
would mean 10 per cent below. 


(Corrected to June 26th) 
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Recent Public Sales 


PEERY’S DISPERSION SALE SUC- 
CESSFUL. 


The dispersion of the Short-horn herd 
of milking cattle by Mr. J. M. Peery, of 
Alvord, lowa, which took place at Rock 
Rapids, lowa, June 29th, resulted in the 
very satisfactory average of $213.80 on the 
forty-two lots, which included a number 
of very young calves that ordinarily would 
have sold with their dams. The sale was 
decided on on short notice, therefore the 
cattle came right from the pastures. 
While they were not as fleshy as cattle 
usually are that sell publicly, they were 
in fine thrift and showed to be perfectly 
right in every detail Every slight de- 
fect was pointed out, which on occasional 
instances detracted from the selling price; 
yet in the main it was a valuable asset. 
It was a sale where the buyer knew that 
he was getting all the information Mr, 
Peery possessed. ‘Those giving promise 
of being best milkers were strongly con- 
tested for. Several went to North Da- 
kota, The balance were distributed over 
lowa, with the exception of a few to 
Minnesota and South Dakota. The sale 
demonstrated to a certainty that people 
are anxious to get Short-horns of the 
milking type. The sale was conducted by 
Auctioneer J. A. Benson. The list fol- 
lows of those that sold for $100 and over: 


FEMALES. 
Lady Rose 4th (and b. calf); Thos. 
Hayes, Archer, 10W@ ...cceseeseees 
Rosy Dell, Nov., ’°09; K. N. Richard- 
son, Hamburg, lowa ...... eaerems - 256 
Rosy Dale, Apr., '09; P. - Moum, 
Buffalo, N. a <OSonacta baawetneaan 225 
Victor Lady, Feb., ’12; K N. Rich- 
BPOGOR cccicctccncetcceve dover 66ee v2 325 
Golden Dale, Nov., °16; "Lakewood 
Farm, Rock Rapids, TAME, 3+ sins, cos 135 


—. Lady, Dec., '16; Lakewood 
MESS wan daieeacince cos daetnewsdmann ees 135 
May 5 May, '12; Lakewood Farm. 160 
Mabel Lee 5th, Nov., "13 (and ec. calf); 
x N. Richardson, PS EE Re Oe 300 
Queen Dale, Mar., ‘13 (and b. calf); 
Fred Dralle, Mission Hill, S. D.... 400 
Anna Lee, Nov., ‘14 (and ce. calf); 


BP B. MOOM. ..ccsvcscccvevescescessve 330 
Fancy Alice, Mar., "14; A. G. Tweet, 
Ellsworth, YOWa& ...-cccccccccereces 150 
Alice Sweet, Jan., '17; Lakewood Farm 135 
Mysie Dale, Feb., ’14; P. B. Moum.. 190 
Woodbine Dale, Jan., 17; Lakewood . 
| ee ae reir s Cee tr eee 135 
Princess Dale, Feb., 14; K. N. Rich- 
GUAR OR. ocr cose cedivereieres oes nnas 480 
Fairy Dell, May, °14 (and ec. calf); — 
P, B. MOum ...ccccccccscccecsseccss 255 
Lily Dell, Feb., ’14; L. D. Haman, 
AlVOrd, TOWS. .cccccccccccscccccsccce 400 
Ellen Dale, Jan., '15; Edgewood Farm, 
New Providence, lowa ......+.+.+- 300 
Mary Alice, Jan., ’15 (and b. calf); 
Be Gi. DOK 000.0860 0b 00s iesrevorenas 300 
Fannie, Jan., ’ (and c. calf); P. B. 
MEOUTA oecsdvceccvcscsctcccesocassese 315 


Victoria Lee, Sept., ’15; L. D. Haman 230 

Bessie Dale, Oct., °15; Edgewood 
DORMER coccccseaendamucamseeanaseKdee 175 

Lady Rose Sth, Sept., 15; Henry F. 
Bremer, Ocheyedan, Iowa .....-+++- 325 


2, Satins Seas K. N. Rich- 


Daisy’ s Last, Jan., "16; Gea B ‘Maine, 
Westfield, "lowa ° 
Roan Alice, Jan., 
Dolly Dell 24, Jan., ° 
Ellsworth, Minn. 


16; Bagewood Ferm 


Daisy Dell, Feb. 
Feb. 16; Lakewood Farm. 
Lady Dale, Feb., : 


ding & Son, chante lowa 


i 
Laura Lee,’ June, ‘16; Lakewood Farm 170 
Touchstone Knight, 
. ‘ 80 
Royal Knight, Oct., 16: A. G. Tweet. 160 


SU 
42 head sold for “$8, 980; average, $213.80 





W. H. RITTER’S SHORT-HORN SALE. 
After many years in the work of breed- 
cattle and horses, H. 

, dispersed his herd 
of Short-horis on 


Caroline King 6th, be- 
longing to the Caroline (by Arrow) fam- 


Colonel Reppert cried the sale. A 
list of sales follows: 


virmenth lena geevrrcereonendcouwe 





oe A a x, Ape: ° 


Barrington Queen's Baroness 3d, July, 


a ly iB. 


Caroline's Best, Oct., "6: Mrs. ‘J.D. 





GREENWALT a a hl eesti 
A very successful Short-horn sale was 
Greenwalt & Sons, 


a strong demand for 
Altho a busy time for farm- 
ers, a good crowd was on hand, and some 
of the best buyers came a long ways. The 


lowa, was the heaviest buyer, securing a 
half dozen of the best Scotch females in 


. Keeler, of Harl- 
. Boxland, of Kenyon, 
among other good buyers 
securing several 
and H. J. Schwab, of Vinton, were heavy 
young Scotch bull, Westside Beau, topped 
the sale at $1, 000, the buyer being Fred 
& Muflany, of 


. C. Greve, of Glad- 
lowa, for the good Scotch heifer, 
L eota Linwood. The senior herd bull, Vil- 
i , sold at the moderate price 
"he average on the four bulls was 
$444, and on the entire offering of forty- 
two head the average was $302. i 
cried the sale, 


, satisfactory work. A list of sales 


Village Eaten 3d, 


Schoof, Fairbank, 
Sultan King, Feb., 


Stock Farm, Shenandoah, 
Generosity 2d, Aug., 


some Flower, July, ’ 
‘arm 


Aberdeen Belle, Sept., 











bar tg 2 Girl 2d, July, ’15; G. J. Theiss 


Son, Rembrant, BW aes cos xe 
Roxie, Apr., ‘14; Wm. Marsau, Dy- 
sart, lowa Se eebeeteseaeteabsceeres 
Leona, Sept., 16; E. B. "Stevenson... 


Linwood Maid, May, "13; eb ney 


Garner, IOWS. ois. 
Ambrosia 7th, Apr., “10° ‘and ‘ce 
calf); Economy Stock Farm...... 
Leota Linwood, Mar., ‘1d; G. C. 
Greve, Gladbrook, Iowa .. 
Irene, Oct., ‘11 (and b. calf): WwW: O. 
Campbell, Waterloo, lowa ....... 
Madge, June, "12 (and ec. calfp; W. 
ah, CEES os:é aechoats«tundédecess 
Princess Sharon, May, eg: 3p. ae * 


Cowie, Holland, Iowa ............ 
Primula Jester, Nov., ‘12; Louie 
Scheetz, Belle Plaine, lowa ...... 
Lola Belle, Feb., '1l; L. H. Box- 
land, Kenyon, Minn, ........c0. 


Scotch Girl, Apr., '15; G. J. Theiss 
DOU Ge ccivtscicnuseasteveaen cies 
Beauty, Nov., '15; H. ‘Lorenz, Berlin, 
WEE Sake seds deer ustsdedhvavescutede 
Matchless Queen, Oct., '15; H. Lor- 
OTS scsae ies teneeseatisateevee aces 
Silver Belle, Mar., '16; Herman Arp, 
GERGRPOG, TOUR. oc cccvesccdcceccs 
Louana B., Sept., ‘11; Floyd Bassett, 
Viste BOWE: a deasaenedéaewec cea. 
Lazoice, Nov., ‘14; R. J. Duffy, Man- 
CHOSE, IOWE oc cccvccveccodecneves 
Sadie Jester, July, '13 (and b. calf); 
H. Berestord & Son, Garrison, la. 
Strawberry Lass, July, ‘13; L. H. 
ROIS. 5 0 5.055.460 se geeettnececedeue 
Mable B., Oct., '15; H. J. Schwab.. 
Lady Ann 2d, Oct., '®5; H. J. Schwab 
Primula Rose, Nov., "15; -W. O. 
CREED woes swung cenestartinneeas 
Canopy Lass, Apr.,’15; H. J. Schwab 
Kate Jester, Oct., '15; H. Lorenz.... 
Canopy Duchess, Aug., ‘12 (and ec. 
calf); W. QO. Campbell ........... 
Wilma, June, ‘16; Geo. Bellinger, 
La Porte City, lowa .......,..... 
Vesper, Dec., ‘14; Geo, Moran, La 
Porte City, Towa ...ccccccccccccs 
Canopy Gem 2d, July, ‘138; W. O. 
COMBO. cc ccgcccoccceseeveccecene 
Alois 2d, Dec., '12; C. Hazlett, La 
Porte City, IOWR .cciccccccccsecce 
Alois B., Dec., '12; C. Hazlett...... 





With Our Advertisers 


CORN CRIB PLANS. 


259 
200 


For the convenience and help of those 
who are building a corn crib, the Sand- 
wich Mfg. Co., of 106 Liberty St., Sand- 
wich, LiL, have issued a very practical 
book, telling how to plan your corn crib 
and granary, so as to make the best pos- 
sible use of the space. They are makers 
of Sandwich farm elevators, constructed 
of cypress, and many of them are in sat- 
isfactory use all over the corn belt. There 
are several different styles of Sandwich 
elevators, and the Sandwich Mfg. Co. will 
be glad to send you their complete Litera- 
ture with reference thereto. ‘There is no 
question but that the farm elevator is @ 
good investment. It saves not only time, 
but much hard labor, when time counts 
most, and we urge our readers who do not 
have an elevator installed on their farms, 
to make arrangements to put one in this 
year. We are satisfied they will be more 
than pleased with the investment.—Ad- 


vertising Notice. 





KEEP A GOOD DIP ON HAND, 


Our readers raising live stock, and there 
is hardly a farm to which Wallaces’ 


Farmer goes where live stock does 


not 


play a part, should arrange to keep a 
good live stock dip on hand. One of the 
well-known dips is Kreso No. 1, the prod- 
uct of the Department of Animal Hus- 
bandry of Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, 


Mich., who have issued some very 


in- 


teresting literature with regard to dip- 
ping, which they will be glad to send to 


any of our readers on request. One 


of 


their booklets tells about the treatment 
of mange, anthritis, sore mouth, etc. An- 
other tells how to build a hog wailow, and 
still another how to keep hogs free from 
parasites and diseases. If there are any’ 
questions you want to ask with regard to‘ 
dipping, Parke, Davis & Co. will be glad 


to answer them.—Advertising Notice. 





CHAMPION GRAIN GUARDS. 


Champion grain guards are the product 
of the Champion Grain Guard Co., of 3823 
Elmwood Ave., Chicago, UL, by means 
of which you can pick up the down grain, 
These guards attach to the cutter bar, 
and they pick up the grain so that the 
sickle will cut it. Five dollars buys a set 
of eight, or $6 a set of ten, and the man- 
ufacturers can refer you to many buyers 
of their guards, who have saved several 


times the cost thereof in a single 


sea- 


son’s use. They offer to ship to respon- 
sible parties on three days’ free trial, as 
they have confidence in their guards, 
knowing what the guards have done and 


will do. The wet season is likely 


to 


make down grain this year, and buying 
a set of Champion grain guards before 
harvesting time will prove an excellent 


investment.—Advertising Notice. 





TESTS OF THE HUDSON SUPER-SIX. 


Some interesting information with re- 
gard to the very severe tests to which 


Hudson automobiles have been put, 


given in the advertisement of the Hudson 
Motor Car Co., of Detroit, Mich., on page 
991. The manufacturers believe that these 
tests prove the endurance of the Hudson 
Super-Six, and they will be glad to send 
interesting literature, going into details 
with regard to the various tests of Hud- 
son endurance, which are mentioned in 
their advertise ment. The Hudson Motor 
Car Co. will also be glad to tell you the 
names of owners of Hudson Super-Sixes 
nearest you, as they are only too glad 
to have the prospective buyer ask the 
man who has tried out a Hudson Super- 
Six, about it. They are proud of the 
record their Hudson Super-Six has made, 
in the hands of various owners. —Adver- 


tising Notice. 
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SHORT-HORNS. 


— 


POLAND-CHINAS. 


LONG HENRY 81516, OUR 4-TON POLAND BOAR 


We have refused long money for this z. He is big and good and, best of all, a great sire. When in 
the market for the famous big Poland-China, just remember our herd. Write or visit 


J. L. CARMAN & SON, COOK, NEBRASKA @& 


BLOEMENDAAL BROS. | puny pis. prove 








eee eee eee eres» 


occa Farny 


Is offering EIGHT SHORT-HORN BULLS, REDS AND ROANS, ten to fifteen months old. 
Three full Scotch, five Scotch topped. Prices, $175 to $300. 














J. A. BENSON, 


So. Fifth Avenue, 


SHELDON, IOWA 





Milking Short-horns 


Profitable for 
Beef and Miik 


100 cattle for the general farmer, with good beef 
form and definite milk inheritance, all ages. Herds 
tuberculin tested. All stock gu&ranteed satisfactory 
to purchaser. Catalog on request. 


THE COOK FARMS 


INDEPENDENCE, IOWA 


COUNTRYSIDE 


Herd, headed by Straight Goods 848304 
greatest son of Carter’s Choice Goods. Choice 
young bulis of the Augusta, Victoria, Bruce May- 
flower and other good Scotgh and American tribes. 
Also a limited number of Clasey yearling and two- 
year-old Percheron fillies. It is our aim to 
establish herds recognized for their merit. We wel- 
come visitors. We back our statements, 


GEO. W. MURRAY, Prop’ r, Estherville, lowa 


RIGHT EXTRA A Goon 


Young Batters Bulls 


to offer —reds and roans, from 12 to 15 months old. 
Four of them are sired by Imp. Proud Marshal. 
Come and see these young bulls, Our herd numbers 
150 head of the best Scotch and Scotch topped sorta, 
with the best of sires in service, Also a few high 


class heifers for sale. 
RHYNAS & JAS & WELLS, Stockport, lowa 


Held Bros., Hinton, lowa 


A Dozen Choice Young 


SHORT-HORN BULLS FOR SALE 


Mostly Bcotch topped. We can furnish you with a 
good bull at a modest price. Herd headed by 
Golden Sultan and Victor of Wayside 24. 


We Solicit Your Correspondence 


Norwood Farm Shorthorns 


Have just received a bunch of Short-horns from 
Canada and now have several choice bulls to offer, 
among them a red and a roan Augusta, @ Marr Stam- 
ford and a Bruce Jenny Lind and the best white bull 
weever owned. Also a few helfers to offer; two by 
Superb Sultan are especially good. Prices reason- 
able. Call or write. 


R. 0. » MILLER & SONS, 


A DOZEN SCOTCH 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


to offer—8 to 16 months. Reds and roans. Good 
rugged fe Rag We are not asking picture prices— 
we want Lo sell bulls. 


L. A. MATERN, 


Short-horn Females 
Offered 


A dozen cows and heifers, Scotch and Scotch 
topped. All are bred to our young roan herd bull, 
Cumberland Goods, for which we paid $925, to 
calve from July on. Spectal price for all to 


1. 6. McQUILKIN, La Porte City, lowa 


3 Young Scotch Bulls For Sale 


From 10 to 18 mos. old; all reds; good, smooth, thick 
fleshed fellows. All sired by Proud Prince, our for- 
mer Ringmaster bred herd bull. One Violet Bud and 
two Orange Blossoms. Herd headed by College 
Knight that won 3d at American Royal, 1916. 


DANIEL E. BOWER, Bridgewater, lowa 
Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


Ten good young bulls, roans and reds, of choice 
Scotch and Scotch topped breeding and sired by a 
good breeding son of The Callant, by Avondale. Also 
some good cows and heifers for sale. lospection 
invited. 


6.4. & & Clyde Duncan, 


CLERMONT HERD SHORT-HORNS 


Nothing to offer at present. Everything reserved 
for our dispersion sale, October 3d, when 43 head of 
good, useful cattie will be offered. Two-thirds are 
Scotch. Catalog ready September 15th. 

w. s. Handley & Son, Carroll, Iowa 








Lucas, Lucas Co., te lowa 


Wesley, lowa 








Columbus Junction, lowa 











7 Short-horn Bulls Left 


Roans and red, Scotch and Scotch topped. The 
real business kind and from good ancestors. At- 


tractive prices 
RUDD, 1OWA 


F. MF. CERWINSKE, 
SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Some ‘Outstana. 
ing Yearling 
Now on hand—of the Mayflower, Lady Annie, Sweet- 
brier, Raspberry, Marietta and other families. 

Write us your wants. 


W. E. SUMMERVILLE, 
AUGUSTA ROYAL 513397 oTered. 4 dark 


March yearling Short-horn bull; fine type, low leg- 
ed, thick and smooth. Price $300. Scotch Short- 
orne and Durocs aspecialty. Herd bull, BRep Riear. 

Herd boars, Marion's WonpEeR AGAIN and Tom™My 

Onion. REEVE BROS., Hampton, lowa 





Manning, lowa 











National Short-horn Congress 
Biggest Event of Its Kind 


A National Short-horn Congress, Show and Sale 
will occur at Chicago the third week in February 
next. Shows will be beld each forenoon, sales 
each afternoon; meetings, banquets, etc.. each 
evening. 350 to 400 bigh class Short-horns will 
be sold. Show entries limited to the sale cattle. 
Not more than 15 bead accepted from any herd. 
One day devoted entirely to milking Shortborns. 
Now is the time to prepare for this occasion. 


AMERICAN SHORT-HORN BREEDERS’ ASS'N 
13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Ili. 


FOUR SCOTCH BULLS FOR SALE 


Three reds and one dark roan, all by my former 
Sultan bred herd bull, Excelsior. The smooth, thick 
fleshed kind—Duchess of Gloster, Violet Bud and 
Acorn families. The Violet Bud is extra good, a 
herd bull prospect; low down, thick and smvoth, with 
No. 1 head and horn. Come and see them or write. 


GG. F. GRUSS, Greenfield, lowa 


SUNNYDALE HERD SHORT-HORNS 


Scotch and Scotch topped Short-horns headed by 
King Dorothy 366077. Have nothing for sale at pres- 
ent, but have some good bull calves coming on for 
fal! and winter. 

KF. A. CLARK, 


Maine Valley Short-horns 


Est. in 1872. For sale—The Cruicksban « Queen of 
Beauty herd bull, Scottish Secret 388130, 
thick, red 6-year-old, and the sire of good ones. 
LENO H. KOLLINS (successor to Jordan & 
Dunn). Central City, Iowa. 


Short-horns For Sale 


Having recently bought the old established Heath 
herd, headed by Village Knight, I am offering for 
sale some exceptionally high class Scotch cattle, in- 
cluding a real herd header. 
T. J. KANK, 

















Laurens, lowa 








st anwood, Kor iowa 


F, Gallmeyer, ‘Mechanicsville, lowa 
Breeder of High Class Short-horns 


The Sultan bred show yearling, Pride's Emblem, 
roan, a winner for Kapp Bros., is now offered for 
sale. Inspe ction invited. 
POLLED DURHAMS. 


~_—eOOOOrw 


Soaley’s Polled Durhams 


Nineteen years breeding the hornless Short-horn 
of the best Scotch tribes. Preparedness: Have a lot 
of thick square ended bulls ready for immediate 








service, mostly roans, with breeding to head any 
polled or horned herd in America. The Pollted Dur- 
ham ts fast coming into {ts own. You better prepare. 
Victoria Clilpper and Jovia)l Sultan in service. 


W. W. SEELEY, 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wecan suit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 


Stuart, lowa 


Laurens, lowa 


POLLED DURHAMS 


Young stock for sale. 


L. $. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, lowa 


Double Standard Polled Durhams 


Reds and roans, from 6 to 15 months old; 
low, blocky built, quality bulls. 


IRA CHASE a SONS, 


1 KHORN YOUR CALVES witha Double 








Buck Grove, lowa 





Standard Polled Durham bull bred by C. 
AY RE 5 & SON, Ose cola, | Cc lark Cc ounty, I Iowa. 
___ HOLSTEE Ss. 


Beaver Valley Farm 


Dutchiand Colantha Hengerveld Lad 
90772 at the head of Beavey Valley Herd. His dam 
is daughfer of Pieterje He ngerveld’s Count DeKol, 
27.94 1b. His sire, Colantha Johanna Lad, sire of 101 
A. R. O. daughters, sire of more daughters that bave 
made 30 Ibs. of butteror given 600 lbs. of milk in 30 
days than any other bull of the breed. Our herd 
consists of high producing dams of splendid A. R. O. 
records. We havea few choice young bu!ls for sale, 
well grown, straight, sound in health. For prices 
write BE AV ER VALL EY FARM, Cedar Falls, lowa 





PDD DDSI 





oiitm, HIGH CLASS HOLSTEINS 


Herd Established 1881 
Young bulls from A. R. O. dams— 
Sadie Vale breeding. Pedigrees 
and photos gladly furnished on re- 
quest. Correspondence solicited, 
Ww. B. BARNEY & SONS 
Cc ‘hapin, fowa 


Pu rebred Registere d 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Send for FREE {!lustrated booklets 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America, Box 239, Brattleboro, Vt. 


HOICE HIGH GRADE Holsteins, Guern- 

/ geys and Short-born calves. A few select ones 
at 615 to $35 each, expressed at little cost. Write 
Fad. Howey Co., South St. Paul, Minn. 



















Live stock men! Let us prin- 


Catalogs your sale catalogs and stationt 


ery. We can give you fine work. Write 
The White Printing Co., Hebron, Neb. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 


Offer the yearling boar, 


BLOEMENDAAL’S PROSPECT 


Poland-China Boars 


Let us tell you about them. All are by the great 


boar, Iowa’s Smooth Jumbo 236331, and 
will weigh from 250 to 300 Ibs. in spare flesh. They 
are real high class—and we want to sell. Must be as 
represented or money back. Can spare lowa’s 
Smooth Jumbo. 

JOHN WEGTER, 


son of the $1000 Surprise Prospect. A strictly 
big type boar. Will make one of the biggest. 


PRICE $125 
BLOEMENDAAL BROS., 





ALTON, IOWA 
DUROC JERSEYS. 


8 Fall Boars Sired by King’s Gol. 


These are from Valley Chief 8th and Crimson Wonder 3d dams. Here’s the chance to get a son of the 
great sire whose get have topped so many sales. These are half brothers to the $555.00 sow in the world’s 
record sale in lowa. J have a few other top pigs by King Col. Again. 

For a good boar prospect write THEO. FOSS, Sterling, Nebraska 


PUTMAN & SON NOW OFFER FINE FALL BOARS 


These are by King’s Col., our great herd boar, whose get have topped so many sales, We have the finest 
herd boar prospects we ever raised. Eleven champions came from our herd in one year. Let us sell you a 


real herd boar prospect. Also offering some fal! gilts. 
W.M. PUTMAN & SON, TECUMSEH, NEBRASKA 


PRIZE WINNING DUROG BLOOD 


Our herd is headed by the $500.00 son of King's Col., out of a daughter of Uneeda Crimson Wonder. Spring 
igs by meee Col., Col. Uneeda, Willetta King, Sensation Wonder III, Disturber of Idlewild and other great 


Piss ore JOHN SIMON, Humboldt, Nebraska 


3 Pure Bred Duroc Pigs for $55 


A boar and two gilts, not related, of Golden Model, Critic and Gano breeding. Pedigree blanks with each 
pig. Pairs for $38. A few fall boars of Critic breeding for $28. For full particulars write 


Ss. P. & F. M. OLDHAM, Murray (Cass Co.), Nebraska 


KING’S COL. AGAIN "srr" KERNS SENSATION 


at Present 
By King’s Col. By Sensation Wonder II. 
Big boars, real sires, great individuals. The kind that advance the breed 


DAVID BOESIGER, CORTLAND, NEBRASKA 
Duroc Herd Boar Offered—Illustrator 3d 


Biggest son of Eilustrator; dam, Willetta of Idlewild 38 by Disturber. His get will best recom- 
mend him. Price, $500. Also a May pig by Orion Cherry King 5th, and a 12-monthbe son of King the Col., full 


brother of the ¢300 V alley Col. 
M. E. MERFELD & SONS, GREENE, IOWA 


Bayne & Son Offer the Get of Great Duroc Boars 


Crimsen King, our two times grand champion herd boar, weighing 800 Ibs. in breeding condition. 
Willetta King our young boar by Orion Cherry King and a full brother to the grand champion boar at 
Omaha. Jack’s Orion Lf, a fine sire and from champion eastern blood, 90 pigs by our herd boars men- 
tioned above and by Walt’s Top Col., Grand Model and King’s Col. Again. Five fall bours, For the cham- 
pion blood of the east and west write J. O. BAYNE & SON, Aurora, Nebraska. 


Sheldon, lowa 






































WEILL sell or trade my prize-winning Duroc boar, May’s Watt's Model. I have 
a big, smooth, rangy yearling son of King’s Col. for sale. This ig a son of Putman’s great sire. I 
have two yearlings by the sensational sire, King’s Col. Again. Here are four fine herd boar 


Witeue” CHAS. MAY, Roca, Nebraska 


Write or visit 

















Educator Gano 188931 Offered 


He 1s just as good as the $1,000 and $1,500 


The biggest and best two-year-old ever sired by Premier Gano. 
We can't use him 


boars, and be can be had for Jess, He's the real article. Many never saw as good a boar, 
longer. 


A. A. 0. McMU L L EN, Estherville, Lowa 





ABER ESP - resales 


—_———er Oe YS 


GLENMERE 


Angus Bulls 


I am now offering some of the best Angus bulls 
ever produced in Glenmere herd. If you want a 
herd header of best breeding, or a show bull, come 
andsee them. They have individual merit by 
inheritance. 


P. J, LEAHY, 


ANGUS BULLS 


A few exceptionally fine yearlings of 
splendid breeding at attractive prices. 


CERRO GORDO FARMS 
MASON CITY, IOWA 


Angus Bulls and Heifers 


forsnie. We havea fine lot of young bulls from 
14 to 16 mos. old. sired by Black Oakfield 153033 and 
Balmout Jr. 163149. They are bulls with size and 
quality, ready for service. Also a few good heifers 
and young cows for sale. 

We are located near Mitchellville, on the main line 


_DuUKeO JEMSEYWS. 


~s —— —  eeeeeer>~™ > 


DIAMOND FARM DUROCS 


Twenty fall boars for sale—good ones. All are the 
get of our good herd boar, Crimson, son of the 
noted Crimson Wonder Prince. Price, 860 to $75; a 
few at #100—and guaranteed to suit. Ren.em- 
ber we ship on approval. We have a herd of big 
brood sows, and these young boars are going to do 
the people good. Address 


A. L. NEVILLE, Aurelia (Cherokee Co. )s lowa 


THE DUBOC HERD BOAR 


Grand Wonder 167591 


offered, A 3-year-old of great length, bone and sub- 
stance, Sire, Long Wonder: dam, Golden Queen 34, 
full sjater to the two champions, Grand Mode! and 
Golden Queen 35th. Here is a 6400 boar for $200. Ask 
anyone who knows. Karly spring boars by him 
also offered. 

o. w. MARTIN, 


DUROCS OFFERED 


WE WANT TO SELL 


B’s Critic and Grand Crimson 


B's Critic ts a slashing fall pig by Critle B—just a 





Williamsburg, lowa 








© arroll, iowa 








clincher. Grand Crimson is a year older, a tried sire 
and one of the right good, heavy boned, big. smooth of the Rock Island KR. R. and the Interurban from 
boars. Also two other fall boars. Besure to see them. Des Moines. Call or write. 


Terril, lowa 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, 


OAK GLEN FARM 


Offers Attractive Young Angus Bulls 


Two yearlings, a year old last December and Jan- 
uary, are ready for immediate service. A May year- 
ling is perbaps as good a bull as we ever bred. Sev- 
eral younger ones showing much promise. All are 
by our Blackbird bull, Bredo 2a. Leading families 
represented, 


WwW. 8S. AUSTIN, 


ANGUS BULLS 


I have a number of yearling bulls I am offering for 
sale at very reasonable prices. These are good indi- 
viduals of standard families. Call or inquire. 


C. F. MESSER, Grundy Center, lowa 


x. A. THOM PSON, 


DUROC YEARLING HERD BOAR 


Invincible 216245, offereu; 520 Ibs. at 15 mos. 
and growing rapidly. A high class boar and son of 
the mighty Chief Invincible. First check for @150 
takes him. -Also choice fall boars. B.A. SAM- 
UELSON & BON, Kiron, Sac Co., lowa, 


nH ER eee 


Henry Schnoor, Perry, la. 
Breeder ef POLLED ‘seneronee 


Herd headers for sale. Inspection invited. 
near town and Interurban Ry. 


Mitchellville, lowa 








LLL 


Dumont, lowa 





Farm 





TAMWORTHS. 

TAM R H Boars all eold. Now have to 
offer a fine lot of bred sows 

and gilts for February, March 
and April farrow. Choicest blood Hnes; most all 
sired by grand champions. Also a selected lot of 
pigs In numbers to suit; mostly by grand champions. 
J. B. MacKOY, Farragut, lowa vice. 





eee 





HAMPSHIRE. 


HAMPSHIRE Pigs, boars tor set 


Write today. MarTIN HamM, Strasburg, 1!I. 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
Oct. 3-W. S. Handley & Son, Carroll, 
jowa; dispersion sale. 
Oct. 9 and 10—Iowa Short-horn Breeders’ 
Association; sales at Carroll, lowa, and 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, E. R. Silliman, 


Manager, Colo, lowa. ey 
Oct. 15—A. Carrier & Son, Administrator’s 
Sale, Newton, -lowa. 
Oct. 2+—C. L. McClellan, Lowden, Iowa. 
Oct. 25—Perry Tyrrel, Oxford Junction, 
Jowa. 
Oct. 26—J. L. Reece, New Providence, Ia. 
Nov. 1—Otto Gloe, Martel, Neb, 4 
Nov. 6—Fred Hobelman, Deshler, Neb. 
Nov. 7—L. H. Ernst, Tecumseh, Neb. 
Nov. 13—Homer Duea, Zearing, Iowa. 
Nov. 14—Zobel Bros., Dysart, Iowa. 
Nev. 16—Theo. Martin, Bellevue, lowa. 
Nov. 23—-C: L. Steddom & Sons, Lacey, 
lowa. 
Dec. 1) and 20—C. A. Saunders, Manager, 
junilla, Iowa; sale at Omaha. 
ANGUS. 
Oct. 19—C. E, Woods & Son, Mechanics- 
ville, lowa. 
JERSEYS. 
Nov. 2—Aug. Blinde, Johnson, Neb. 
PERCHERONS. 
Oct. 25—Herman Ernst, Jr., Tecumseh, 
Nov. 9—Ira Boyd, Virginia, Neb. 


DUROC JERSEYS. 
. M. Putman & Son, Tecumseh, 







R. Widle & Sons, Genoa, Neb. 
Ikd Kern, Stanton, Neb. 


July 30—Urbanside Farm, Waterloo, Iowa, 


Aug. 1—J. D. Waltemeyer & Son, Mel- 
bourne, Iowa. 

Aug. 14—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 
Minn, 


Aug. 15—C. P. Dexheimer, Spencer, S. D. 

Sept. 24—Mallory & Reeve, Hampton, Ia. 

Sept. 25--B, C. Marts, Hampton, lowa. 

Ort. 2—J. G. McQuilkin, La Porte City, 
lowa, 

Oct. 8—W. M. Putman & Son, Tecumseh, 
Ne 


Oct. $—Wm. Retzlaff, Walton, Neb. 


Oct. 9—Urbanside Farm, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Oct. 11—W. G. Real, Fairmont, Neb. 
Oct. 12—-J. H. Proett & Son and H. J. 
Nachtigal & Son, Alexandria, Neb. 
Oct, 13—Proett Bros., Alexandria, Neb. 


Oct. 16—R. H. Domer,, Morley, lowa. 

Oct. 17—G. T. Robbins, Martelle, Iowa. 
Oct. 18—Jas. J. Horr, Mechanicsville, Ia. 
Oct. 18--J, E. Forke & Sons, Malcolm, 

Neb. 

Oct. 19—R. E. Steele, Falls City, Neb. 
Oct. 20—John Simon, Humboldt, Neb. 
Oct. 29—Frank L. North, Vail, Iowa. 
Oct. 29—C. J. Swale, Fredericksburg, Ia. 
Oct. 31—E. E. Handley, Carréll, Iowa. 


Nov. 6—Fred Hobelman, Deshler, Neb. 
Nov. 8—R. M. Young, Cook, Neb. 
Nov. 9—Ira Boyd, Virginia, Neb. 


Jan, 2i—W. M, Putman & Son, Tecumseh, 
Neb. 

Jan, 22—David Boesiger, Cortland, Neb. 

. 23—Geo. Briggs & Son, Clay Centef, 
Neb. P 

Jan. 2i1—John O. Bayne & Son, Aurora, 
eb 


Jan. 23—H. S. Fain, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 

Jan. 30—J. C. Boyd & Son, Virginia, Neb. 

= 31—J. E. Forke & Sons, Malcolm, 
Neb. 

Feb. 1—O. E. Harmon, Fairmont, Neb. 


Keb. 7—Ed Kern, Stanton, Neb. 

Feb. W—Robert i. Steele, Fallp City, 
Neb. 

Feb. 18—Theo. Foss, Sterling, Neb. 

Feb. 20—John Simon, Humboldt, Neb. 

Feb. 21—Gillham & Brown, Waverly, Neb. 

Feb. 26—H. Wernimont, Ohiowa, Neb. 

POLAND CHINAS. 

Aug. 30—Peter Mouw & Co., Orange City, 
Iowa. 

Sept. 26—M,. V. Miller, Lawler, Iowa. 

Oct. 10—E. E. Farver, Sibley, lowa. 

Oct. 11—Bloemendaal Bros., Alton, Iowa. 

Oct. 12—Korver Bros. and Vander Wilt, 
Alton, Iowa. 


Oct. 28—Geo. Brown, Tecumseh, Neb. 
Nov. 1—Otto Gloe, Martel, Neb. 

Nov. 2—Aug. Blinde, Johnson, Neb. 
Jan, 28—J. L. Carman & Son, Cook, Neb. 


Jan, 23—Otto Gloe, Martel, Neb. 
Feb. 27—Fred Lintz, Graf, Neb. 











Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring clase- 
{feation or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
Can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, Lowever, can usually be inserted if received 
4s late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 








LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN. 


H. M. YODER, 1101 Walnut Street, 
Moines, Iowa. 


E. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 


ELMER J. LAMB, 359 North Thirty-third 
Street, Lincoln, Neb. 


Field Notes 


Angus bulls are advertised for sale by 
C. F. Messer, of Grundy Center, Iowa, in 
this issue. One of these bulls is a Black- 
bird, another a Heatherbloom, another 
an Easter Tulloch Duchess, and Mr. Mes- 
Ser says that they are all good individu- 
als, just in good condition for service. 
He is selling out at farmers’ prices, 
and is satisfied that those who want to 
buy a good Angus bull will be pleased 
with them. If you are on the market, he 
will be glad to have you visit him, or, if 
not possible to see the bulls personally, 
to write him.—Advertising Notice. 

H. S. Fain, the well-known Duroc Jer- 
Sey breeder at Emmetsburg, Iowa, is hav- 
ing a good run on fall boars. The latest 
sale was to Wm. Malcolm, jof Worthing- 
ton, Minn., and was one of the tops of 
the entire crop. Mr. Fain has quite a 


Des 











number left, and they will weigh right at 
the 400-pound mark in growing condi- 
tion. He has set January 25th for his 
bred sow sale the coming winter. Get 
your order in early if you want one of 
his good boars. Remember, they must 
suit the buyer or you can get your money 
back.-~Advertising Notice. 

Mr. F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Iowa, 
has unusual prospects this year in Ches- 
ter Whites. He has seventy good, likely 
spring pigs, and fifty of fall farrow. A 
noticeable feature in Mr. La Doux’ Ches- 
ters is the extra bone carried by most 
of them, This is due in a measure to 
the herd boar, Allen First, the boar pur- 
chased at Cass City, Mich. We think he 
is one of the best, if not the best breed- 
ing boar Mr. La Doux ever owned. And 
he was good enough to win second at the 


Sioux City fair last fall. Allen First is 
long and deep. He is an outcross to all 
western blood. In a later issue, Mr. 


La Doux’ card will appear in Wallaces’ 


Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 

A. & J. C. JOHNSON, EXTENSIVE 
POLAND CHINA BREEDERS, MAKE 

$3,725 SALE TO KANSAS. 





A. & J. C. Johnson, of Lynnville, Iowa, 


now have 500 pure-bred Poland China 
pigs on their several farms, at Lynnville, 
and are perhaps the most extensive breed- 
ers of big type Poland Chinas in the state. 
The Johnsons are enterprising, reliable 
and particular farmers and stockmen, 
not satisfied with anything but the best. 
As they are farming quite extensively, 
they require a good many horses, most 
of which are of the Percheron stock, and 
among their, pure-bred Percheron mares 
are some that cost as much as $1,200, and 
more, at public auction. Their Poland 
Chinas are of popular big type ‘blood 
lines, and show good bone, size and feed- 
ing quality. Our readers interested in 
buying will find this a good place to go 
as they-can have a large number of good 
ones from which to select. Of the 500 
pigs they are raising, around 300 are of 
March farrow, and most of the others are 
of April farrow. The sire most exten- 
sively used the past year was Defender 
Wonder, a big, smooth, lengthy, heavy- 
boned son of King Defender, and out of 
a big show sow called Wonder Maid, 
sired by old A Wonder. The pigs by De- 
fender Wonder are good, and will prove 
good sellers. Others are sir by Long 
Big Bone, by Biggest Yet; Halver Boy, 
by Maid’s Halver lst, and some by Mam- 
moth Boy, a line-bred A Wonder hog. 
Messrs. Johnsan made a sale of forty- 
eight sows, early in May, to Fred ‘Cald- 
well, of Howard, Kan., the consideration 
being $75 per head ‘tor forty-seven of 
them, and $200 for one, the latter being 
a daughter of Long Big Bone, a hog 
the Johnsons used for two years with 
good success. The dam of the $200 sow 
was Grand Lady 2d, by Halver Boy, he 
being the sire of a number of the dams 


of the pigs they now have for sale. The 
forty-eight sows sold to Mr. Caldwell 
were fall gilts and yearlings, and the 


sale, amounting to $3,725, is one of the 
largest that any breeder or firm has made 
to one man. See announcement, and 
write Messrs. Johnson if interested in 
buying, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.— 
Advertising Notice. 


GLENMERE ANGUS. 

P. J. Leahy, proprietor of Glenmere 
herd of Angus cattle, at Williamsburg, 
Iowa, reports a good trade the past year, 
with the result that he has only a few 
young bulls for sale at this time. How- 
ever, the few he has include some of the 
best he has raised the past year. Among 
them are two good Blackbirds, and one of 
the oldest and best is a Trojan Erica. All 
the young bulls are sired by Mr. Leahy’s 
herd bull, Bandon, a show bull combining 
the champion blood of Black Woodlawn 
and Prince Ito 2d. The dam of Bandon 
is a daughter of Prince Ito 2d, and also 
of the St. Louis champion cow, Blackbird 
26th. The good Erica bull referred to is 
a yearling, and his dam is an excep- 
tionally good, large cow, sired by Imp. 
Eston of Eshot. A number of the good 
cows in the herd are daughters of the 
former herd bull, Morning Star 2d, a first 
prize son of Black Woodlawn, and the 
sire of prize winners for Mr. Leahy. The 
most popular families are strongly rep- 
resented. The Blackbirds, including a 
dozen Blackcaps, the Ericas, K_ Prides 
and Queen Mothers are all well repre- 
sented. interested in buying, Mr. 
Leahy would be pleased to have you visit 
his herd and see what he has to offer. 


Kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing.—Advertising Notice. 
DUROCS. 


Have you noticed that Mr. A. L. Ne- 
ville, of Aurelia, lowa, is offering Duroc 
Jersey fall boars that will be shipped on 
approval? Mr. Neville knows what the 
people want, and is careful to see that 
the purchaser gets more than his money’s 
worth. He has a splendid herd, and he 
is a care-taker. His fall boars are most 
promising. His prices are conservative. 
Better write him before the rush starts 
in buying. It is worth something to get 
the pick from his herd.—Advertising No- 
tice. 

COUNTRYSIDE SHORT-HORNS. 

Perhaps the largest number of right 
good Short-horn bulls for sale at the 
present time in our territory is owned by 
Mr. Geo. W. Murray, proprietor of Coun- 
tryside Farm, Estherville, lowa. He has 
a two-year-old red, got by Favorite 
Goods, called Choice Goods Prince, that 
is a very high-class Scotch bull, of the 
Bruce Mayflower tribe. Following the 
sire are three imported bulls, which lead 
up to the imported cow. He is typical 
in Short-horn character—the $500 kind. 
A very good red is Victor’s Scotchman 2d, 
by Sultan D., a Victoria, calved October, 
1915. There are a number of other reds 
that are younger, and also a few roans. 
The best roan is a son of Gloster’s Cum- 
berland, he a son of King Cumberland 24d. 
This one is in the class of herd bulls, 
and priced accordingly. The party want- 
ing a bull would do well to see Mr. Mur- 
ray at an early date. And if you lite to 





look at good Percherons and Durocs, the 

trip to Countryside will be the more en- 

joyable. Mr. Murray’s card appears reg- 

wane in Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising 
otice. 


GOOD DUROC BOARS. 


We direct attéfition to a few fall boars 
and a sixteen months tried breeding ‘boar, 
that are being offered by Mr. E, A. 
Thompson, of Terrill, Iowa. While the 
fall boars are all real good, one in par- 
ticular is especially good. He is a son 
of Critic B., and is a very toppy boar. 
He possesses pronounced masculine char- 
acter, yet refined. He is a very likely 
prospect for a herd boar. Mr. Thompson 
recently sold one not so good to Perry 
and Earl Mathis, of Hlinois, owners of the 
champion Tommy Doyle. The’ yearling 
offered is Grand Crimson, a boar that 
has, proven a successful breedes, and is 
a good hog by inheritance. He is a son 
of Big Crimson Colonel, and thru his 
sire and dam is filled with Redeemer, 
King the Colonel and Crimson Wonder 
blood. He has lots of bone, and is well 
made thruout. He is worth far more than 
a young, untried pig, and in comparison 
can be bought for less money. Mr. 
Thompson has. forty fall gilts, which, to- 
gether with his spring crop, will enable 
him to put up one of the good offerings 
of bred sows the coming winter. His date 
will appear in a later issue. Correspond 
with him if you want a good boar.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. ° 


GREAT WONDER 3D. 


This is the young Duroc her@ boar 
owned by Messrs. Roth & Dodson, of 
Ocheyedan, Iowa, and we wish to say that 
he is one of the shining lights among 
the get of the champion Great Wonder. 
He has length; he stands up high, and he 
is smooth from end to end. He has the 
advantage, however, of some of the Great 
Wonders, inasmuch as his dam is the re- 
markable sow, Grand Lady 3d, one of 
the largest and best daughters of the 
triple grand champion, Grand Model, She 
is a full sister to the junior champion 
sow at Des Moines last fall, also to the 
junior champion boar, the first prize get 
of sire and produce of dam. All Messrs. 
Roth & Dodson ‘have to-do to own one 
of the great boars is to develop Great 
Wonder 3d. These gentlemen are offer- 
ing a few fall boars. They are also breed- 
ers of Polled Herefords. Theirs is one 
of the best improved farms in northwest 
lowa,—Advertising Notice. 

DUROC BOAR OFFERED. 

Mr. A. O. McMullen, of Estherville 
Iowa, is offering his two-year-old herd 
boar, Educator Gano. We wish to say 
to those looking for something extraor- 
dinary, that it will be worth their while 
to see this boar. We have looked him 
over carefully, and are free to say that 
there are no holes in him. He is practi- 
eally right everywhere. Now that is say- 
ing a good deal. He is not the biggest 
boar in the world—yet he is big. He 
measures within an inch and a half of 
some of the hogs that are claimed to be 
the biggest that grow. He is a son of 
Premier Gano, for which may be said 
there are none larger, and his dam, Edu- 
cator Lady, is one of the most attractive 
Duroc sows we ever saw. She approaches 
the ideal. She is by Educator, while her 
grand-dam was Lady Gano, a litter sister 
to Colonel Gano, and as good a sow as 
was ever owned in western lowa. If look- 
ing for something away up ina herd boar, 
see Educator Gano.—Advertising Notice. 


OAKWORTH ANGUS. 


Sold out of bulls, excepting a few 
twelve months of age, is the story we 
heard on a recent visit to Oakworth herd 
of Aberdeen Angus, owned by Mr. Hugo 
Horswell, of Estherville, lowa. Mr. Hors- 
well would spare his senior herd bull, 
Quinton of Oakworth. He is a very at- 
tractive bull, as smooth as they make 
them. Great back, perfect at the tail- 
head, and unusual depth thru chest and 
heart. His breeding is gilt-edged, and 
his get pleases. The young herd bull, 
Kassius, purchased at the Escher sale 
last fall, is making a good development. 
He looks better than when he won second 
at Huron and Sioux City last fall. Mr. 
Horswell has around forty breeding cows, 
which means that his herd is increasing 
rapidly. When out viewing the Angus 
herds of the state, see Oakworth. Kassius, 
it will be remembered, is by the cham- 
pion Prince Felzer, and out of the K 
Pride cow, Kidlet, by Imp. Prince Felix 
of Ballindalloch.—Advertising Notice. 


FARVER COMING FINELY. 


October 10th is going to find a splendid 
lot of big, stretchy Poland China fall and 
spring boars awaiting buyers at the herd 
of Mr. E. E. Farver, of Sibley, lowa. That 
is the date set for his annual boar sale. 
His fall boars are considerably better 
than those he raised a year ago, and his 
spring pigs are up to the customary Far- 
ver standard. We were especially pleased 
with the development being made by the 
young herd boar, Gold Medal. He is 
long and tall, and stands on as good a set 
of legs and feet as we ever saw. He is a 
great young boar. He is bound to get 
big. Iowa Chief has been sold to an Illi- 
nois party. Mr. Farver is one of lowa’s 
highly successful Poland China breeders. 
He has a host of friends, and he wants 
them with him October 10th.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


GOODYEAR AUTOMOBILE TIRES. 

Some interesting details with regard to 
Goodyear tires, are given by the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Co., of Akron, 
Ohio, on our inside cover page this week. 
Goodyear tires are the result of a good 
many years of experience in tire manu- 
facturing. The manufacturers have taken 
a pride in their product, more than the 
mere making of money, and to the satis- 
factory service Goodyear tires have given 
can be attributed the major part of the 
success of the company in enlarging their 
business, Goodyear business having in- 
creased enormously from year to year. 
If you would like to have some interest- 
ing literature with regard to the care of 





automobile tires, send the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Co. a postal card or letter 
request, and it will be forthcoming. They 
invite you to call at the Goodyear deal- 
ers, and investigate the Goodyear Tire- 
Saver Kit, and likewise Goodyear tires 
and tubes. You can obtain Goddyear 
tires in any style desired, smooth tread, 
non-skid tread, or cords, and there are 
features about Goodyear tires about which 
they would like to tell you personally. 
The mention of Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing for the Goodyear literature, or 
when calling on a Goodyear dealer, will 
a heartily appreciated.—Advertising No- 
tice. 


_ KERN SELLS DUROC BOAR FOR $1,500. 


Ed Kern, of Stanton, Neb., advises us 
that he has sold, to Mr. Labert, of Over- 
ton, Neb., a high-class yearling herd boar 
for $1,500. The Kern herd is now visited 
by the best buyers in the country, as his 
herd has made a wide reputation for Du- 
rocs of superior quality. A July 27th sale 
will be made from this herd, and it is an 
event worthy the attention of every pros- 
pective purchaser.—Advertising Notice. 


CULTIVATING CORN WITH A 
TRACTOR. 


The Moline Plow Co. illustrate, in their 
advertisement on our back page this week, 
the Universal tractor, cultivating corn, 
disking ground for seeding, drilling wheat, 
plowing, and running the . grain binder. 
The Universal is a two-wheeled tractor, 
and it pulls two fourteen-inch plows. 
The Moline Plow Co. point out that it 
will not only plow, disk, harrow and 
plant, but likewise cultivate all hill and 
row crops, pull the mower, binder, ma- 
nupe spreader; or that you can utilize it 
for filling the silo, or doing other belt 
work on the farm. It weighs only 2,800 
pounds. The tool you hitch it to forms 
the rear wheels; it turns in a very small 
space, and you can get close to the rows 
and fences with the Universal tractor. 
The claims of the manufacturers are that 
it costs less than four horses, and that it 
is as powerful as five horses, and does 
more work than seven horses, being in- 
expensive to operate. The new tractor 
catalog they have issued gives the expe- 
rience of the Moline Universal tractor 
users, and they will be glad to send it 
to you on request. If there are any 
questions you want to ask with regard 
to the Universal tractor, they will be 
glad to answer them. All inquiries should 
be addressed to the Moline Plow Co., Dept. 
20, Moline, Ill, who are not only makers 
of the Moline Universal tractor, but like- 
wise of corn binders, grain binders, grain 


drills, harrows, hay loaders, hay rakes, 
spreaders, mowers, manure spreaders, 
plows, reapers, stalk cutters; in short, 


practically everything in the farm imple- 
ment line. The Universal tractor will be 
exhibited at the Fremont, Neb., tractor 
demonstration, August 6th to 10th, and 
the Moline Plow Co. invite you to in- 
vestigate the work it will do at that time. 
It will also likely be seen at the leading 
state fairs.—Advertising Notice. 


RELIABLE RIFLES AND SHELLS. 


The reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who 
wants to buy a firearm of any kind, is 
invited by the Remington Arms Union 
Metallic Cartridge Co., Inc., of the Wool- 
worth Bidg., New York City, to send for 
the interesting literature they have is- 
sued with regard to Remington guns and 

. M. C. cartridges and shells. If you 
want a big game rifle, you can get the 
very best kind in the Remington line. If 
you want a small rifle for shooting go- 
phers and squirrels, the Remington folks 
have it. If you want a pump gun, a sin- 
gle or double-barreled shotgun, you can 
get a splendid assortment to choose from 
in the Remington line. Fit running mates 
for Remington arms are Remington U. M. 
C. shells. The U. M. C. on a box of shells 
is the Remington guarantee of quality. 
Interesting literature about both the Rem- 
ington guns and the shells, can be had 
by writing the Remington Arms Union 
Metallic Cartridge Co., Woolworth Bldg., 
New York City. Both guns and shells 
are sold by leading sporting goods deiiers 
and hardware merchants in every com- 
munity, but you can get an excellent idea 
of the line of Remington guns and U. M. 
Cc. shells by writing the manufacturers at 
the address above given.—Advertising No- 
tice. 


FAIRBANKS GASOLINE ENGINES, 
$43.75. 


This is the very reasonable price at 
which the 1% horse power Fairbanks, 
Morse “Z"’ engine sells. It comes on 
skids, with built-in magneto, and not 
only is the first cost low, but the erigine 
is very economical and satisfactory to 
run. It burns kerosene for fuel, which 
means economy. It is simple in con- 
struction, light in weight, and very easy 
to operate. The three horse power Fair- 
banks, Morse engine sells at $82; the six 
horse power at $143. An interesting en- 
gine book can be had by writing Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., and they will deem 
it a favor if you will mention Wallaces’ 
a when asking for it.—Advertising 
Yotice. 


500 Poland-China Pigs 


FOR SALE 


300 March farrow, good boned, growthy and with 
feeding quality. All of popuias big type breeding. 
Inspection invited. 
§ Farm 1 mile northeast of Lynnvflle and 4 miles 
west of Searsboro, on M. & Bt. L. Ry. 


A. & J. 6. JOHNSON, Lynaville, lowa 
Short-horn Heifers and Bulls 


for sale. 12 two-year-old and yearling heifers at rea- 
sonable prices. Also a good, thick, smooth May year- 
ling. white Scotch bull, sired by Gainford Champtoa, 
Cc. EALERT, ennett, Iowa 














Graf, Nebraska 
A lifetime spent in the 
pure bred stock business, 


HERMAN ERNST JR. 
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Dini Work | 
WITHOUT HORSES 


When you come to buying a tractor, whether for a farm 
of 80 acres, 280 acres or more, there are a number of 
questions you will need to ask yourself before you buy. 
Here are some of them: 
—Willit CULTIVATE as well as plow? 
— Will it do ALL my farm work without horses? 
—Will it work on plowed ground without packing 
the soil? 
Will it do the work quicker; easier; and save 
on hired help? 
—Is it REALLY a one-man tractor ? 
—Will it handle as easy as a team of horses, rather 
than be too heavy, clumsy, and inconvenient? 


—Do I ride on the tool. here I can see the work I am 
doing, or will I<gave to have someone run the 
tractor while I 4h operating the farmimplement? 
The tractor that g@Swers these and all other farm power 
problems most praggically, and profitably is the 
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UNIVERSAL TRACTOR 


This is the pay Two-Wheel Farm Tractor. It pulls two 
14-in. plows; will disc, harrow, plant, CULTIVATE all hill and 
row crops, pull mower, binder, manure spreader, fill your silo— 
and do all belt work on the average farm. In fact, it will do 
anything you can do with horses; do it quicker; easier; and with 
less hired help. It weighs only 2,800 Ibs., but all its weight being 
on its two wheels—all its weight is traction weight. ‘The tool you 
hitch it to, forms the rear wheels and you do not have to pull 
around a ton of needless weight. It will back up with tools 
attached easier than a team will back. You can turn around in 
a small space; get close tothe rows and the fences. It is the ideal 
tractor for the farmer because it costs less than four horses; is 
as powerful as five horses; does more work than seven horses; is 
inexpensive to operate; and eats only when it works. 


Write for our new Tractor Catalog and read how farmers everywhere are 
solving the power and hired help problems on their farms; how they are changing 
the drudgery of farming to a profitable pursuit. Learn how you can make your 
work easier and get it done on time and grow bigger, better crops. Write today. 


MOLINE PLOW CO. nctinem. 


THE MOLINE LINE INCLUDES: Cor Planters, Cotton Planters, Cultivators, Corn Binders,’ Grain 
Binders, Grain Drills, Harrows, Hay Loaders, Hay Rakes, Lime Spreaders, Mowers, Manure Seen, 
Plows (Chilled and Steel), Reapers, Scales, ers, Stalk Cutters, Farm Trucks, Vehicles, Wagons. 


Also Stephens Six Automobile 











